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German roads will get you 
there - and if you haven’t yet 
made up your mind, why not 
try the Romantic Route? It 
rqrisfrom WDrzburg on the 
Main to FQsseri high up In the 
Bavarian mountains. 
Romanticism Is not an escape 
from the down-to-earth 
present into the past. We feel 
these little old towns are a part 
of living history that carries , 
more convidtlon than many a 
book. 

You may have heard of 
Rothenburg, Dinkelsbtihl or 
Hohenschwangau. But have 
you ever been to NSrdlingen 
with its unspoilt mediaeval 
town centre? Or Augsburg, 
the 2,000-year-old trading 
centre, episcopal seat and 
Free Imperial City? Or 
Feuchtwangenand 
Donauwdrth? 

Visit Germany and see for 
yourself Gothic, Baroque and 
Renaissance architecture. Let 
the Romantic Route be your 
guide. 
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IThe Tauber' Valley 1 

2 Rothenburg ob derTauber’ 

3 Augsburg 

4 WQrzburg 
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Hato stands firm on 
missiles decision 


/est^Zeitung 


tel Bloc’s propagandu offensi- 
iplfist the Nato plan to station 
ha Europe has had no effect on 
jwmaents. 

bmme clear at the Nato foreign 
s'conference in Brussels. The 
k strongly reaffirmed both pnrts 
ftsil'cs-and-talks resolution pas- 

trtign ministers meeting was ;i 
ntlve show of unity among the 

nd has not allowed itself to be 

bit past few years the Soviet 
gu constantly increased its con* 
Bj superiority und its nuvul 
Kind it hos heightened its nu* 
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jJNr secret 
ftMoscow 

MinHimiiii»|ijiiiii<iiiiiiiiiiiiiiifii]|||||iii|ii 

Jttiuial by installing new 
missiles. 

jNaio coumries have stood by 
Eddied hand policy. They rc- 
2*® l*lk and arc keen to use 
J^ty opportunity of coopera- 
wentc. 

pbt is left that if the Gene- 
|r* v r wk down Nato will go 
EfPjhly redress the baiunce by 
Pershing 2s and Cruise 


L.® onn Foreign Minister 
P* Genscher, the Brussels 
of the Nato Foreign 
gjjkwnce was a document 
r^hnination and openness, 
signalled to the new 
Andropov, its readi- 
rMt is prepared to talk about 
kW dispensing with missile 
EJ If Soviet Union ma- 
■^‘ConctKlons. 

is crystal-clear. It can 


only forestall missile modernisation by 
being determined to go ahead with it if 
need be. 

This position was first stipulated by 
former Bonn Chancellor Helmut 
Schmidt. To cull it unnecessarily into 
question, as some members of Herr 
Schmidt's party, the Social Democrats, 
ure now dping, is to harm Nato and to 
encourage the Russians to mark time in 
Geneva. 

If, instead, Moscow came to terms 
with Nato’s stand and President Rea- 
gan's call for the withdrawal of all nu- 
clear missiles from Europe, it could 
inukc u contribution toward better un- 
derstanding between the blocs. 

The bull is in Moscow's court. It is up 
to Mr Andropov to go through tho mo- 
tions ufter talking in such cordial terms 
of detente. . 

The Nuto countries, us purl of (heir 
frunk outlook, both internul and exter- 
nal, remain scepticnl. The West is deep- 
ly disappointed by Soviet behaviour. 

Thut is why mention is mude in tho 
communiqu6 of the oppression of the 
Afghan people by the Soviet Union und 
of Moscow's reluctance to ucccpL a 
political solution thut would end their 
suffering. 

T he situation in Polund is likewise 



Bonn meeting 


Making a point. American Secretary of State George Shultz (left) with Chancellor 
Kohl In Bonn. Mr Shultz was making a European tour for talke on a wide range of 


Issues. 

greatly at odds with the Helsinki ac- 
cords, of which the Soviet Union was a 
cosignatory.. ... .... > 

Even the suspension of martial law in 
Polund is unlikely to alter thp fact that 
the .Polish people urc deprived .of civil 
rifihis. 

So the Soviet Union has ample, .op; 


Uproar as American emergency 
plans are revealed 


There was an Intense reaction at the Nato 
foreign ministers 1 meeting In Brussels to 
a report In a British newspaper that the 
Americans are thinking of transferring 
their European command HQ from 
Stuttgart to London. The report, In The 
Guardian, London, was promptly denied 
strongly In Washington and Bonn. But 
later ah American forces spokesman con- 
firmed that In a war* some of the com- 
mand functions would be transferred to 
Britain* ____ 

T he intensity of the reaction showed 
how many sdre points the Guar - 
dian 's report raised. 

For years widespread mistrust has 
arisen from claims that the Americans 
have long realised that continental Eu- 
rope could not possibly be defended in 
u war. 

The Americans are also said to be 
planning to limit a nuclear war to West- 
ern Europe so as to shield their own 

cities from a Soviet nuclear strike. 

The general implication is that the 
United States is pulling out gradually 
with a view to fighting, if need be, until 
(he last European but to saving Ameri- 
ca's own akin. 

The transfer of the US headquarters 
in Europe would fit neatly into the pic- 
ture. 


The hue and cry ]t prompted phow 
that. the Nato foreign ministers ip Brusr 
scls have paipted too pretty a picture of 
North Atlantic realities. 

. Last August, when it was learnt that 
the Americans Wanted to transfer US 
divisions hearer to the GDR border to 
.demonstrate their forward strategy, 
Bonn was worried the Soviet Union 
might feel this was a provocation. 

Gcrmah authorities would feel it was 
a far too drastic step in the other direc- 
tion if (he Americans Were ndW to quit 
their European headquarters in ' Stutt- 
gart. ! 

‘ In todiiy's missile age a few hundred 
miles one way or the other hardly mat- 
ter. 'The optical impression is what 
counts. 

A US withdrawal to Britain, could 
look like the surrender of territory that 

America cannot hold on to. 

if the deterrent is to.be fully credible, 
thought must be devoted in time to an 
alternative >HQ from which military lea- 
derehip can continue to be provided. ' . 

That in itself is neither dramatic nor 
abnormal, ir, however, the reports are 
based on a confidential Pentagon - report 
it would be further proof of Defence 
Secretary Weinberger's ineptitude in 
dealing with his allies. ■ •' 1 


(Photo: Sven Simon) 

portunily, not only in Geneva but also 
in Wareaw and Kabul, or showing by 
Uocds ami consmiciivu proposals Uim k 
Is keen On detente and disarmament. 

The key Lo understanding is in Mos- 
cow* Mr Andropov 1ms yet to turn it in 
the lock. • • Bodo Schulte 

’ • (NordwCil Zeilungi I I December 1982) 


• : A few months ago Mr Weinberger 
wanted to dissuude them from selling 
pipeline to the Soviet Union by threa- 
tening US trodp 1 withdrawals; 1 

The foreign ministers hi Brussels de- 
monstrated a uniform firmness and rea- 
diness lo talk. What they said was 
aimed mainly at the . new man in the 
Kremlin, Yiiri. Andropov. 

Their aim was; to convince him that 
the only way to stop Nato missile mo- 
dernisation is tp meet the West half-way 
in Geneva. ‘ . 

The foreigii npmstersTed -the mjssife 
modernisation threat aspect qf the; De- 
cember 1 97$ Nato. mi ssiles-and- talks re- 
solution Is still hilly effective.- ; 

All that worries- them is the possible 
-strength of opposition to It by. -Western 
public opinion. : . : - m . ' • : • , ' 

i This point,. the bne that annoys them, 
.could encoui'Bge the Soviet government 
to feel that US missile modernisation 
might be stymied without counter-con- 
cessions and solely by means* of popular 
-unrest in the West. • . . -.. ■■■■■ 

It will be less than a year before* we 
know for sure who was. right in assess- 
ing the pressure and counter-pressurfe. 

Doubts and 1 differences 1 of opinion 
within Nato were adroitly concealed in 
the pleasing framework of a' detailed 
Nato communique. 

The North Atlantic pact is not so uni- 
ted Os Id enable one to tely implicitly dn 
missile moderiiisatioa going ahead if 
the Geneva missile talks break down. 

• ' : (Oenbral-AnatiSer Bhitti, 1 1 Decatiiber 1982) 
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Outsiders look for signs that Bonn is 
maintaining stability as the keynote 


T he circumstances surrounding the 
change of government in Bonn 
have caused profound alarm abroad. It 
is not the fact that the Christian De- 
mocrats have returned to power, al- 
though that is worrying some people 
who are concerned about ties with the 
East. 

The event that is causing the moat 
concern is the general election schedu- 
led for 6 March. Many are taking it as a 
sign of weakness and are wondering if 
It will leave no one with a clear majori- 
ty. 

It is causing concern because the Fe- 
deral Republic of Germany has long 
been regarded as a model of domestic 
stability, 

People have grown used to Bonn be- 
ing one of the few reliable factors in 
world affairs. 

Other European countries might va- 
cillate but Germany was always relia- 
ble, predictable and consistent in its 
foreign policy. 

There are other factors involved: the 
very fact that Helmut Schmidt was ous- 
ted although his government had not 
been defeated at the polls mystified a 
lot of people. 

Then come the disputes within the 
SPD; the successes of the Greens and 
their allied alternative groupings at the 

polls; and the doings of the peace mo- 
vement. All are causing concern. . 

“WiH the Federal Republic -of' Gor- 


in a number of Under has given rise to 
alarm. 

In a number of cases people have re- 
gistered the fact that political stalemate 
has resulted in some Under. The idea 
of a “hung parliament" is promptly ap- 
plied to Bonn. 

The new government's decision to 
hold a mid-term poll six months after 
assuming power is taken to be a sign of 
weakness and people are wondering 
whether it having might not result in no 
one with a clear majority, os happened 
in Hamburg and Hfcsse. 

This is what causes most alarm 
abroad. 

People have grown accustomed to 
Bonn's stability. 

This was ail the more important as it 
seemed to ensure a high degree of poIl» 
Heal continuity in the European Com- 
munity. 

It has led to correspondingly serious 
alarm In case both Bonn and Western 
Europe fall into a state of stalemate and 
domestic uncertainty. 

The specific worries vary from coun- 
try to country In the United States, or 
at least in Washington, the big worry is 
that Bohn might be unable next year to 
carry out by the Nato resolution to sta- 


Rely?? the writer was recently asked by 
a South American. 

Such doubts take us by surprise. We 
must, of course, bear in mind that the 
general public in more distant countries 
I earns little about German domestic af- 
fairs. 

Even among people interested in 
political developments in Europe, 
knowledge is strictly limited. So .misin- 
terpretations. are virtually inevitable. 

The ouster of Helmut Schmidt by a 
Bundestag majority came as a profound 
shock. Foreign opinion is at a loss to 
understand how a Bonn Chancellor 
held In generally High repute could be 
replaced overnight, as It were, by a man 
whose name one first had to learn. 

This fyet' alone created die impres- 
sion that coridiliohs in the' Federal Re- 
public were at sixes and sevens. * " 
f i: If the outgoing Bonn government had 
lost its majority at tHo- polls people 
would have been sutpriaed but would at 
least have understood. 1 
' But the- idea of :a Chancellor being 
.ousted in mid-term by a sitting Bundes- 
tag was so unusual as to .create alarm;' 

. ' Three other trends have compounded 
matters: the disputes within the SPD, 
the successes of the Greens and alterna- 
tive political groupings at the polls and 
the showing of the poach movement. 

. These trends are taken as a matter of 
course, to have something to do with the 
■ change of [government in Bonn. 

In other continents the last TV news 
footage from Germany before the chan- 
ge of government was in many cases the 
.major demonstrations by the peace mo- 
vement, .... ... 

TTie impression conveyed . was ; (hal 
the Bonn government faced ^powerful, 
irresistible mass movement, , 

Ip better-informed circles the. success 
.of the Greens, or ecpjogists, arrive polls 


he transatlantic political climate 
— has eased. Relations between Bonn 
and Washington have relaxed a little. 

The dispute over steel exports to the 
United States has been settled. Presi- 
dent Reagan has lifted the sanctibns Im- 
posed in connection with the Siberian 
gas pipeline contract. 

George Shultz at the State Depart- 
ment is not as obvious a presence as'nis 
predecessor, Mr Haig. 

Mr Shultz is keen to rely on tried and 
trusted confidential diplomacy. The im- 
pression he conveys may be a little bor- 
ing but ' his Quiet American approach 
could well prove the more effective. 

Yet alienation remains; The atmos- 
phere may havo improved 'but Views 
contrast starkly on matters of substance. 

Secretary of State Shultz’s Bonn visit, 
the first step on an extended European 
.tour, 'failed' to bridge this . contrast, 
which is due mainly .to differences in 
assessment of the Soviet Unloh's role, 
i While ,Bopn adyocatep ep outstret- 
.ch9<f hand -policy toward , Moscow, 
Washington advises scepticism. 

. .While Bonn is immediately, prepared 
to receive positive signals from the East, 
US mopitoring stations convey a less 
sensitive |mpressiopi. ... 

America wants to see actions in, say, 
Poland or Afghanistan. To iise Mr 
Shultzs term, the United States wants 
to quit the signals business and wait for 
something 1 more substantial. ' ' 

This is the baickgfbund against which 
recent commercial quarrels in the West 
must be seen, • • • <■ 1 i • ; - 

America may have given up its resis- 
tance tb-the Soviet gas pipeline tinder 
construction, between Siberia and Wes- 
tern. Europe hut that cannot be., said to 
signify US approval.. . !. ,• , 

Washington, ,US; officials say time 
apa, again, is still against the scheme. 
But under Mr Shultz at ; the. , State De- 


■ tion medium-range US missiles in Ger- 
many. 

Elsewhere, in the southern hemisphe- 
re, people ore worried that Bonn, and 
wfth it the EEC, might no longer be 
able to play a responsible role in inter- 
national economic affairs. 

This comes at a time when many 
countries, mainly because of pressing 
foreign debts, urgently need help, so it 
is alarming. ' " 

This may all seem, to iis, wildly exag- 
gerated. It is due for the most part to 
scanty, information and. gross misinter- 
pretation. 

> But facts do not alone matter in poli- 
tics. What people believe to be facts 
and the views they hold are equally im- 
portant. , . 

That is not to say that the change of 
government in Bonn , should never have 
occurred. . It was, when all U said and 
done* legitimate and in strict accordan- 
ce with democratic .rules. 

Nor is it to say that a general election 
ought not to be held in March, much 
though the idea might irritate foreign 
opinion/ 

• Yet these views, encountered abroad, 
demonstrate the responsibility we owe 
to the world at large. 

We must not, 1 of course, overestimate 




Shultz’s quiet 
approach 
might just work 

partment a pragmatio view has prevai- 
led. 

What Washington now wants is so- 
mething else. It Wants America’s allies 
to adopt a joint economic outlook to- 
ward the Soviet Union, an overall con- 
cept on trade with the East. 

’ Talks have been held in the US capi- 
tal with th ? four European gas pipeline 
countries (Britain, France, Italy and the 
’Federal Republic of Germany) and with 
Canada, .Japan and the European Com- 
munity. . -i . !( : , • 

• It has been agreed, that . a closer look 
must be taken at the problem within the 
West,* although the. project, is a' vague 
one, outlined in ajnon-paper, orunoffi- 
cial document, and wide open to inter- 
pretation. ... 

So, different parties, to the talks have 
gained different impressions, and views 
vary widely on what and how. Tho aim 
Of Mr, Shultz’s visit was to press ahead 
With , the project as tfoe United States 
saw it. 

■ America would, dearly , like to reach 
firm agreement on something specific at 
the. May 1983 Western economicsum- 

.mit. in. Williamsburg, Virginia. 

Others are already balking. France, 
Tor instance, fear^, inroads ipto the sove- 
reignty of its trading policy, . 

' /Thq , Reagan , administration needs 
.agrpernjint in place of the gas pipeline 
jPficUpns. At the, samp time Mr Shultz 
hu adopted the East-West ideology or 
his lord >artd, master* .. 

. fr^ident Reagan’s yipws on the sub- 
ject began with the simple question: 


the international importance of | 

deral Republic, which is a sauJJ 

in international terms. " 

Politicians have at. times hi 

about the Federal Republic beb 

or trading power. This hasZ 
harm than good. * 

It is nonetheless remarkable 
much importance in other conti 
placed on the domestic slab! 
political reliability of Germany 
The prospect of either being f, 
is seen as a serious upset, es 
view of its repercussions on B 
Viewed in this light, the exist 
Bonn government capable of. 
of even greater importance, and eg 
risons with Hamburg or Hesse 
leading. 

Political stalemate in Ham 
Hesse for six months or so Is 
but not a serious problem. 

A corresponding stalemate ^ 
would be a political catastrophe, ! 
dally because of the deep imcqj 
now tension has mounted in the 
national economic system. 

The Federal Republic must at 
remain capable of action be 
March, if only because of its 
Market responsibilities (Bonn 
the Council of Ministers in thej 
Year). . j 

One can but hope that voters 
predate this need and ensure 
Bonn government is given a dear 
rity at the polls. 

If the election fails to produce* 
result the major parties must appr^ 
the responsibility they hold Any' 
tion would then be better than 

Wolfgaogm 
• (Hannoveracho Allgemelne, 4 Debate 


"Why should we invest bUlioqa 
arms build-up against the Scyltf 
when we bolster the Soviet « 
the same time by means of hi 
lions in trade and credit facilities 
Europe is naturally keen to w 
rican grain shipments to the 
Union included in the overall 
An influential European s 
thought feels the Soviet Union is 
red more by food shipments t 
anything else. 

It remains to be seen wheth 
Shpliz will return from Europe 
more than fine words and coop 
The world today is no longer 
was in the 1950s. 

Due to geography and the n 
come to terms in peace with its 
fui Soviet neighbour, Western 
has evolved interests of its own. 

They are more complex than 
ca’s. Within the Atlantic alflsn 
give rise to lasting tension, tcruio 
which we look like having to live 

‘ . Horst Schreitter-Sch 
! (Frankflirter Rundschau, 9 Decern 
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<0ME AFFAIRS 

Kohl seeks to lose a vote 
and win an election 



icellor Kohl intends to ask tho 
Mdestag for a confidence vote. 
If wants to lose it. 

r has told the Federal President, 
Torstens, that he wants to do this 
itean election on 6 March, 
j Constitution does not allow the 
ttilor to dissolve parliament him- 
feident Carstens is expected to 
lio the proposal for a no confiden- 
fc’ ' 

fooid iriean that he would dissolve 
ntot within 21 days, and the way 
I be open for the election, 

i question now is: what can the 
ineot'do in the interim between 
Solution and an election? 

are taker government has full sco- 
Itilon under the Constitution, but 
berlt makes full use of this scope 
$ikal question that this govera- 
fedfhas to answer. 

'Bundestag continues to exist and 
v after its dissolution as con- 
iu It all might be to the man-in- 
wi 

ib 69-of the Constitution provi- 
(the Chancellor and his cubinct 
ub in office until a new Bundes- 
ii&umed its duties. 

^ted to by the President, the 
ftix iq under [ .obligation ,to stay 
iff. If the ministers are asked to 
u they, must* until a new Chun- 
appointed, j 

»mtitution.Has po provisions to 

ii caretaker government's scope 
to. Afld since the budget for.fis- 
W 1$. likely to have already been 
M fhff time of the dissolution 
wpJthent Is under no ohligution 
J spending to the previous year’s 

i provision applies for any Ger- 
Ftrument — regardless whether 
^Ukeponeof not.. 

head of government, the 

-~i '■ 

JPpefil secretary of the Free De- 
irmgard Adam-Schwaet- 
J!? 0 Party’s fortunes.are on the 

Wn. . 

■jl Polls, disagree: they say it 
'^,ou|y about 2 per cent of the 
J: we Hamburg election this 
« about 3 per cent in the gene- 
Ip March.. , .... . 

U ®° Ur se, voting decisions are 
UJJ* ^y. so, despite its preca- 
™»i the FDP can keep on 
1 5 Wen if overything niris well 
L to com© anywhere 

i ^ pw.oent of the poll it got 

V* ., ... 

^•wool FDP voters are a- 
L**Wmum of three per cent 
to recapture another 
*980 voted for the 
were essentlaUy con- 
tlwnght the-UiW' 
^tqofarieft:-- 

difficult a task as 
POP voters *hd 
to ^Ve their old 
libLiS”^ they don’t 

of the sociaMiberal 


Chancellor can at any time ask the pre- 
sident to dismiss one of his ministers. 

Due to u 1976 amendment of the 
Constitution, the Bundestag, ulong with 
the chancellor, retains fuil rights until a 
now. Bundestag assumes its function 
(Article 39), Since a Bundestag must 
hold its first meeting no more than 30 
days after its election, tho present par- 
liament will be in .office not only after 
its dissolution by the president but well 
beyond the elections scheduled for 6 
March 1983. 

The amendment Was adopted With a 
two-thirds majority in August. 1976. It 
came about in the wake of a dispute 
dating back to 1972 when Chancellor 
Willy Brandt lost a confidence vote and 
parliament was dissolved. 

Then, before the amendment, the 
Bundestag did not- continue its- 1 work. 
This was assumed by a "committee to 
safeguard the rights of the Bun- 
destag”. 

The putties were unable to agree on 
whether or not the immunity of the MPs 
should be upheld after dissolution. 

There was also a heated dispute over 
the question as to whether parliamenta- 
ry state secretaries should remain in of- 


f*ce. Here, the views of the government 
parties (SPD and FDP) naturally 
clashed with those of the opposition for 
campaign reasons. 

After all, the parliamentaiy state sec- 
retaries preferred to keep their heavy 
official cars complete with pennants. 

All these’ open issues were settled by 
the amendment. What remains unresol- 
ved is the question whether the incum- 
bent parliament must exercise restraint 
untii the new Bundestag meets. 

Making use of all the scope available 
to it, the opposition SPD could, for in- 
stance, call for constant “current affaire 
debates” in the Bundestag or demand 
that pending legislation be qealt with. ' 

In fpet, some opposition MPs have 
already , suggested such a course of ac- 
tion, though the top leadership of the 
opposition seems to be . rattier reluctant 
to go along. . 1 

Another facet is that the coalition 
parties could tum every. Biindestag'ses- 
sion into a campaign platform while the 
opposition would be unable to have its 
chancellorship candidate, HanS-Jochen 
Vogel; use the parliament as a fortim. ; 

For one 1 thing, he is not an MP; for 
another, even as leader of the opposi- 
tion in the Berlin parliament he carihbt 
enter into a debate from the Bundesrat 
benches. ... 

The Bundestag Council of Eldera is 
trying to bring about a “moderation 
agreement” as soon as it becomes defi- 
nitely. known how the Bundestag is to 
bo dissolved. HansJergSotlorf 

•. (lianddablBtt, 8 December 1982) 


How the government rates 


H alf the people questioned in un 
Emnid ..institute poll are, dissatis- 
fied with the Kohl government and 46 
per cent gaVc it their approval. 

The institute points out that a similar 
survey just before the change in Bonn 
showed that only 26 per cent were sutis- 
fled with the Schmidt government und 
73 per cent were not. 

It says thut this lime, u major factor 
ip the Kohl government's unpopularity 
are SPD voters: 85 per cent .disapprove 
of the government despite the short 
tfme it hus been in office. 

Among FDP sympathisers there is a 
three-quarter majority in favour of.the 

Polls bad news 
for the Free 

- in ■ , . . • .; 1 • . ;, i 

Democrats ; 

All this presupposes a campaign aim- 
ed at presenting a businesslike image to 
the Ifcft and the right; in other words, a 
janus-faced middle-of-the-road plat- 
form. - 

1 The draft election programme that is 
to be passed at the FDP dongress to 
Freiburg'tn late January seems to be ra- 
ther deter on that score. li; 

The economic and social affaire part 
of the programme, dominated by Count 
Lambedorff, draws a defer line between 
SPD and FDP white the domestic, legal 
and environmental aspects show some 
deaf differences with the CDU/G5U; 
In part the differences are hazy and un- 
clear.. 

Though (he latest programme is not a 
political hodge-podge as some claimed 
of (he 1980 programme, there are Some 
areas (peace movement. Greens) where 
the party , is trying .to be accommodate 


Kohl-Genscher government; 86 per 
ol ,vpi^s .approve,;, < , 

.The institute says much of the. appro- 
val is in expectation of what might hap- 
pen. . 

Disapproval is strongest, among the 
.Greens alternatives ^92 per, cent), ,, 
Simultaneous Emnid, , polls, asked 
about the most “likeable , political 
parly." Here, 40 per ccqt yotep for the 
CDU/CSy, 34 per ccnt fpr the SPD, 3 
per cent for the FDp apd 8 ppr.cept for 
the Greens. 1 

. Eleven ppr, pent said they, found. none 
likeable. Four per cent guy? no opinion. 

. il|l( , . , ; Vielain 

• i ... . tWsh.wn Sonniag t ^Dec^ir)6orl?S2) 

, - i - ' i 1 • | • ■ ■ -i y— i- 

ing. Afid.it.is herp that t^ progrpjnme 
Is notronvlncipi. . 

, Election i platforms ; are, poypqftllllon 
agreements,, and the FDP i? , right, io 
stressing this. It is , quite. un)hlnk»Wc 
that, if thprej? a. new consetyativeTWhe- 
ral coalition. .after elections, -.the ; ,Fpp 
will be able to. prevail on. all its parpr 
paign statements — especially., iq legal 
and envlronmetitai policy; , „ r 

.[The Liberals are baundito Clash With 
the CDU/CSU ort«sachilssuesi&sthe re^ 
form of- the anihterrorism legislation, 
protection against data abuse (especial- 
ly in connection .withseturity agencies), 
aliens legislation ^nd-. some aspects of 

environ mentslfleglela tion. - 

: They : -are alsb likely ’to clash oveir 
parts of labour legislation such as conti- 
nued paytfor-empibyfcesHn cases of ill- 
ness. 

Despite efforts 1 to stress 'jS^ecific is- 
sues, the campaign Will bo’slralghtTor- 
ward-and siMplei- so simpleastb ulti- 
mately boil down to a pleA'tO'the'ejeCW 
rate to give the Liberals another chance 
to move into parliament* 1 1 ■ 

' "J ■ ■ Martin B. SOskind . 

. ■ ; . ^Sflddeuiwhe Zeitun*, 9 December 1W^ 


FDP question 
a tricky one 
for Chancellor 

NordwestSZeltung 

T he CDU will centre its election 
campaign around the Chancellor, 
Helmut Kohl. It has deliberately adop- 
ted Konrad Adenauer’s view that, un* 
der tfje realities of the ' Constlfution, 
parliamentary elections have become In 
fact Chancellor elections. . 

it is natural that in this sort of . cam- 
paign, there, is no room for a partner, in 
thjs.oase the FDP^ , 

'.’. But this does not mean., that Kohl 
wants the, Free Democrats out of office. 
He wants them in. But.the question is;a 
tactical one: is it wise to keep, saying so 
publicly? / ., . ,, • 

■ • Most of the indicators show 1 - that 
Kohl will remain as Chancellor; 'But 
alone of in coalition with the FDP? i 
If it is to be k coalition,' the FDP first 
needs to win the five per cent of the vo- 
tes necessary to get Into tile Bundestag. 
It Is doubtful If, ih' its present condition, 
the'FDP can pullit off. 

This could change if the president 
dqes In fact djssplve the Bundestag dnd 
send die natiori to the. polls on 6 March. 
Cpi ere is stijl a, constitutional ‘question 
outstanding which' leaves s.6me doubt 
about ‘whether tills mid-term election 
can.be held). ^ 

. , In . .^heir reports to tho Bono, party 

meeting, Helmut. KobI, and the party ge- 
neral secretary, Hoiner Gelssler, . mepr 
tioned the FDP only In passing, and 
more or 1 ms. indirectly w.hcp they spqke 
of a “middleTpf-the-roadcoalition.’’ ,, 
Gelssler even said that only- the 
CDU/CSU provided an altemative to a 
“Red-Green alliance,!* ...... , 

• <Thls was a pretty deaf statement 
in fany evfent deafer thin what Was • said 
before in interviews and public state- 
ments. ■ .• j--..,, . •: . : 

Kohl is right in more or less- ignoring 
■the i FDP, There 1 is 1 no rebson why he 
should publicly concim- himself! with 
Germany’s Liberals. • • ! -• ■ • 1 ■ • 

Even If he secretiy 'hopes ' 'tfiait the 
Free i Democrats will -get enbugh Votes 
to get into’ the Bundestag, there no 
-wayihe cart help thefn to doko. - -■ 1 ■- <’> 
There have been/tiidsi' 1H (lie' CdU 
whO 'iuggested 1 " l len'ditig* v tfte Ffee 1 bc- 
Wib’cfatt- votes to help theih retard to thfe 
Bundestag, 1/1 hut 1 'thesfi 'iddiB I’hhve 
meanwhile! bden 'dropped; As otic CDU 
man puts dt:< * We* havenft got .a- single 
vote to giveaway.” r ».*!»•» 

**■ ltf 'toy' dVcht; tihe* CDU/CSU HaV© 
not yet won the election. It is pOssfbli 
that there> will be a> shift in the 'Strength 
of (lie Bundestag camps that could creat 
te ali.sorts-ofproblemsj 'i mi ijsiU'i-’* n 
■i Hf.'the Grdens move intb parliament 
initfcad ofthfl'FDPandlif no> party! -gefi 
■an absolute, majority the C?DU/CSU 
-Would be faced With ifo greatest chatlen* 
gb-eyer. I-.r i *Hi. j«i ' .ilii'i.iK f i - :i<l 

With this possibility in mind, the'dih- 
lefvatlves 1 hr t determined' >to > fight Tor 
every Vote - 1 and<they wodld be serving 
m'Orfli more than Just 1 party r an tbridais A 
stable ^government with -a solid majority 
is amustforthis country. ' ' i' 1 { 

Karl HugoPtuys'' 

*i »« ■ Wn • CNoFrdWjOM Zditadg.'T Decerebkr t’«2) 
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Bonn opts for protectionism, membership 
talks, as Council of Ministers themes 
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T hree issues will dominate when 
Bonn takes over the chair of the 
HEC Council of Ministers, in the Now 
Year. They are: 

• The attempt to curb protectionism 
within <he EEC ' 

■•Membership negotiations with 
Spain and Portugal 

• The growing differences of opinion 
with the French government on trade 
policy. 

This has been outlined by Alois Mer- 
te». Minister of State for European Af- 
fairs at the Bonn Foreign Office. 

The harmony that was the hallmark 
of the Copenhagen EEC summit will 
soon end when it comes to carrying out 
the resolutions made by the Common 
Market heads of government. 

The European Community faces a 
tough year both at home and in external 
relations. . 

Bonn is to take over the EEC chair in 
January. Will the .Qennans.be able to 
give.., the Common Market a greater 
boost than the Danes were able to do 
oyer the past six months? 

The answer is urgently awaited in 
Brussels and Strasbourg, 

Chancellor Kohl may have putgreat 
Importance on European policy in his 
government policy statement. He may 
also have rushed to Brussels for an exe- 
cutive meeting of European! Christian 
Democrats as soon as he was elected, 
j/ But signs of unrest have accumulated. 

— — ehrfafctah Di.uiuuuis Ui llie fiuiupcau 

Parliament in Strasbourg' are surprised 
that contacts with Bonn have been so 
sparing. 

At the European Commission in 
Brussels, officials ‘ were 1 surprised that 
Mertefc, had failed. to put in an appea- 
rance.- . ■ i / i ■ 

Social Democratio Euro-MP Horst 
Seefeld complained, that responsibilities 
seemed not to have; been allocated In 
Bonn. 

Some of these problems have since 
been solved. At a Paris conference of 
European Christian Democrats Helmut 
■Kohl has = sought;; to demonstrate his 
commitment to European integration at 
party-political level. 

..Herr Meries has .paid his opposite 
number* in Paris and London brief vi- 
sits. He U alio due to visit the European 
Cpmmissioi) in Brussels. ... . . 

;i ;.He has ploughed through t|ie paper- 
work gpd reached , the , conclusion that 
Eurppean integration U,h*rdwork. i: .:; 
i f (The list of topic* brought back by the 
domestic market delegation .to the eco- 
nomic and monetary affairs 'committee 
of the ^urope*n : Parliament is dishear- 
.i ,t 

H conveys an impression of everyday 
life Irt EEC Europe that is bound to put 
a damper on enthusiasta.of any kind*, >; 
i i Mention is. made of failure to. make 
headway , oil; settlement ; of value-added 
tax Ori imports j qf slow progress -On 20 
Bpefdfio technical i guideline. proposals 
and of stalling on industrial, standardi- 

j iiTbSii agenda ; also , includes, .further 
power* for. the -European Commission, 
toXt allowance*, for, travel witbin>.tire 
apdi Ihejssue, *>f uniform 
Europeah Community passports , and 


ij. !> ’} 

•« !fcl vi. .*! 


($A^pesUlcij)y, , 0e*man i problem is 


border checks on individuals, buses and 
commercial vehicles. ’ 

Consolidation of the domestic market 
is more urgently needed than ever. US 
Secretary of State' Shultz and other 
heads of department were due to visit 
Brussels for talks at the time of writing. 

Their visit was expected to show whe- 
ther there was any likelihood of a fur- 
ther transatlantic clash along the lines 
of the steel war between America and 
the Common Market. 

Farm produce is the latest problem, 
with the United States fairly accusing 
the European Community of protectio- 
nism. 

, The trend toward protectionism wi- 
thin the. Common Market, especially in 
the agricultural sector, .Is on* that has 
long reduced, the EEC to a state of 
paralysis. r 

It is, moreover, a crucial aspect of the 
second major issue that lies ahead: the 
membership negotiations with Spain 
and Portugal. 

Bonn is extremely anxious, for politi- 
cal reasons, to see Spain and Portugal 
join the EEC. But their accession will 
cost money, extra cash that is not in the 
present Common Market kitty. 

The two would-be newcomers to the 
EEC are largely agricultural countries, . 
and their farm output will weigh heavi- 


“Tp he European Community's agricul- 
JL tural trading policy threatens to im- 
pose a serious burden on the EEC's ex- 
ternal relations. 

The background against which the 
clash must be seen Is that the Common 
Market has emerged as a major agricul- 
tural exporter. 

Yet powerfh! forces In the EEC ate 
keen to deliberately restrict farm im- 
ports and to boost exports for all they 
are worth. 

This, viewed intfcmitionally, is * most 
alarming trend. * 1 

The European Community prides it- 
self, in development and trade policy, 
on having made the developing coun- 
tries numerous trading concessions. 

But on closer scrutiny, its policy on 
agricultural produce will be seen to be 
extremely problematic. In this sector it 
has merely set about redistribution wi- 
thin the Thord World. 

the lelVhand, EEC agricultural poli- 
cy; has paid little attention -to what the 
right hand, development policy, has 
been doing.- - - -*-■ < 

The Common Market has 1 not cut 
back ita domestio output of the produce 
for which preferential! treatment was gi- 
ven* Tt has i i continued i to boost home 
Output with a will.:; i : ; ; v; . . 

As'a.result, developing countries that 
Were; not granted preferential status 
have been displaced from! EEC market* 
Even worse, ..they have been subjected 
to, fierce competition; from BEG .exports 
subsidised to the hilt This is; particular^ 
ly true of sugar and beef. . 

■ 'The .European Community, has thus 
introduced a strong clement pf discrimi- 
nation lnto.lt? economic relations} with 
the Third World, .. . 

• Developing countries that at* parties 
to the Lom6 Convention and have close 
political ties • with. the EEC are given 
preference >. \ while: . other .! i developing 


ly on the European Community's agri- 
cultural levy system. 

The Frenoh, Greeks and Italians arc 
anything but keen on this prospect, 
which is why the Frenoh are stalling 
and would like to see this problem 
solved before Spain and Portugal join 
the EEC as hill members. ■ 

Alois Mertes is reluctant to take sides 
In the dispute on whether this attitude is 
in the Common Market's best interest. 

France; he says, is keener than other 
EEC countries on a European identity. 
In doing so it seeks to reconcile Euro- 
pean Interests with its own. 

Much the same is true of the thorny 
issue of British net contributions to the 
Common Market kitty, which Whitehall 
continues to feel are too high. . 

All Herr Mertes. will say is that the 
problem is one that threatens to poison 
the Community. 

France and Germany were expected 
to clash on alt these issues at Copenha- 
gen. They didn't. 

President Mitterrand made with ex- 
plaining to Chancellor Kohl the specific 
French problems that arose from, say, 
southward enlargement of the EEC. 

There is speculation in Paris that 
France’s intransigent Foreign Trade Mi- 
nister, Michel Jobert, who made life so 
hard for the Bonn delegation at the 
Gatt talks in Geneva, may be dropped. 


crucial for 
Third World 


Tl» writer, Professor 8tofen Tengermenn, 
holds the ehalr of agricultural economic* at 
Qdttlrigen University, 

countries are put to even greater disad- 
vantage. 

In the long run this cannot be to the 
benefit of the European Community's 
relations with the Third World. 

The development of a liberal interna- 
tional economic order is bound to suf- 
fer as a result 

In particular, the EEC hampers what 
many developing countries, given grow- 
ing protectionist trends in the industria- 
lised world, feel might bo the answer: 
more trade among themselves. , . • : j 
By means of exports subsidised to the 
hilt the. European Community is: barg- 
ing into market*, the. developing poun: 
tries hoped to work themselves. , , 

Despite the growth imoverall Third 
World, self-assurance individual deve- 
iQpipg countries still have difficulty in 
prevailing with their own special econo- 
mic interest* over: the powerful indus- 
trialiaed World.:. i, 

. Thailand yielding to the EEC on .ta- 
pioca was a case in point. Industrialised 
countries can exert much iinore poWer- 
tol pressure, as the EEC has found out 
to Jts.eost in ties with the United States, 

In farm trade policy the European 
Community, used to be pampered by the 
USA. The.1962 chickep war 'was very 
much an exception to the rule. :' ! - 
: There are various reasons why this 
has been the case. US agricultural poll* 
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m fundamentally opposing 
schools of thought 


m^^^^iwEMPLOYMENT 

den on Franco-German relations 1 

Twenty years after the slgninal 
Franco-German friendship nJ VJ 1 
neral de Gaulle and Chancellor] 
nauer both sides realise that Eu J 
integration can only be intension 
the basis of agreement between 
and Bonn. 

Views differ as to whether rel 
rely on close personal ties such bi 
ed between Charles de Gaulle and 
rad Adenauer or between Valfev 

card d'Estaing and Helmut ^ * led on a similar^pproTch ' In'he fond 

The prevailing view along : a^enl is likely to be oyer and catering Industry by the henrf «rT! 

Kohl’s aides is that he and hi. M J olll J° n wI,en tho fibres arc catering workers' union Oflnter 

rand, much though they may dill ^ 0,1 March 3 next year, just ln & ' OQ ‘ 

outlook, at least share one assessmi ^ before thfl general election. 

They take a much more level-h * ^ 5am8 dme * tbe Bontl 8°' 
view of relations between Westen 11 P robab, y realise that this 
rope and the Soviet Union than tiu J 10 ** the avera 8° annual figure 
spective predecessors did. ^ln other words, 150,000 more 

it ..... ■ . ■ official bo 


fheUM d ° " 0 ‘ a “ m '° ‘" lnk m “ ch ° r 
Earlier retirement, as envisacerf hu 

[id nn b ° U i "? nbt,y ‘ Would ^ modoU 

i n d“"..Vj^.“ p P™“b <" 'he food 


ing. 

The DOding Plan, whereby the low 
social security pensions of older wor- 

men.^ K r l re prcmatureIy «« supple- 

wntlli b rh b i e Cmp,0yer8 ' haa tb e ad- 
vantage of being reversible. To make up 

for this added financial burden on the 

a™??”* * e youn8cr workers have 
agreed to moderate their wage demands 


sarsiKs?"*- 

"“piogra* CUrren ‘ 

o^Vrtei d M ' mprOVetheplacemsnt 

creaUM ' reJ ' Ct ,hB P res '"' Job 

creating policies, areuina that 
achieve the oppoaite of the deiind el 
feet: worse instead of better mmh 

neslbUh)! a^workr" r, “ hW ' han more 

Kid 1 «. K . k ® , Rfldl *' r Soltwedel of the 

- 4” for f0 .V he w °. rld Econom y 

policies." f ° r feWW job «="»««* 
Soltwedel’s appeal is based on the ex- 


[The growing dole queue 

The way from one million to the next 


, Herr Kohl never tires of laudlnff 5,8 S^mment projection. 

interest in and open-minded atM^ W0U f C ? , , n . Cld 5, w,th . the - .- 

ward German a (Taira shown ff“L r 5 port ?, f the Coun011 °f a «reed to moderate t 
French President. jF 3 Advisers that assumed an In theory anyway. 

So although the detail, an Mtfc'd™^" 11 ° f 2 . 35 nr™? r ° Uld provide a “ rt «" “mount 
France and -Germany nhnm ^hat a more unfa- relief on the job market hm 

eSS gscaw sw- 1 — r.s 

Schmidt? ■ , 5 is 10 the fact (hat the remain- 

Herr Mertes feels some such j t t0 ° dd a b un,ikc,y t0 a «rce to 

might result in security policy , ^}° r dlscUsslon ways f ti^ Culb “ c ^ s * “ s P ro Posed by the Ca- 
to arrive at Franco-GennanwoM ^ fi « h,in 8 unemployment. ‘ ho « Sl ^ g i ^ Oswald von Nell- 
Ati R-auj .mJ"* H wems as if nothing “ rcun Ins who said that it should be lu- 


Contlnued on page 7 
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round of Franco-Germah coniuttjjn 
in Bonn was meant seriously, hulj „ 

• Gerhard von Gl *J id V ,Vo 1 as ^ ns 

(RhelnJKhtr Merkur/CM«M®^ n Bonn 5 l, 8 hl financial 

IODkoOT 


The jobless hold their first 
national conference 


on security policy agreed at (he fit?* 11 Mems as If nothing l *" u ? lnB wno j 01 ? ,hat should be tu- 

j « — -Sfikne any more. All avenues ^ en [ br 8 ran tori that if working hours 

IthaVe been explored and job- P re sh ortencd wages would also have to 





t urOfflre this year has spent 
Tnu should rise to about 


" ■■ w inu shou to rise to about 

cy is naturally not free of prot«B5 unem Pl°ynicnt 
tendencies. :BJM(cled. But the Labour Of- 

The waiver by which the UniM® t0 fna * :e cnds nieet wiih 
tea retained privileges under th® Wa resul1 °f cutbacks in 
treaty Is but one Instance of mi# . 
this context. - •®WWB*I election campaign 

The crucial factor in ties witlffij* taun, it Is quite obvious 
EEC, however, seems to hive bdflmMni theme will be unem- 
the United States did hot want 
per European integration by * 
economic pressure. 1 

European integration was cl 
the US foreign policy iriterest 
EEC farm tariff barriers were 
itially aimed at Imports firom the 
States in particular. 1 " 

Initially the Common Market -w’j™*, 
significant as a competitor in tffwikn wart i« u 
farm produce lo world marked. be «dis- 

anymore. SuSM ™ n .*. >« 


any mote. 

Politically, America and Euro| 
drifted ftirther apart than at ad 
since the Second World War; 
cally the United States Is -r 
against it, especially US agricultde 

It la breathtaking at times io ij 
nonchalantly EEC agriculiural * 
makers play with fin. 


be pared down. 

Second, not every post that has been 

ZTn^\ KSU]t ° r car,y reli rement 
can be filled by a younger person. 

Even the politically fairly left-wing 

Hans * JOr * c " Krupp 
doubts that shorter working times 
would provide much relief on the job 
market. According to pessimistic esti- 
mates, the roller would amount to only 
20 per cent of the theoretically possible. 

Third, the beneficial effects of shorter 
working hours would be the smaller the 

more difficult It proves to find suitable 
^ views are p Cop[c among Job|cM |0 n|| t||# Can> 

- . C1CS. 

Thou£h more and more skilled wor- 
kers become available as unemploy- 
ment grows, the duration of unemploy- 
ment is also growing, and this means 
that workers fall behind on the skills 
they once possessed. ■ 

As a result, further training and re- 
training programmes for (he jobless 
should be Intensified. But this would 
cost the state and the taxpayer more. In 

* « n rch7r^ S*l CMh , h ? f0rCed the ‘o cut 
iw way 5PD[»lii5cl« t £ 6,1 ProgranimM. 

,{U| P » sot convinced thai -j 7118 ob J 9ctteos t0 Mriy retirement ap- 

* Wnrin? ** y eveB mon 10 ihortep work weeks. 

e ,act ** # re * cor ding to Mannheim economist 


JP is prepared to accept 
wills an unalterable fact 
• wdivm term. It argues 
•when industry is working 
business U unlikely to 
^ expansion that will 


hw*,' ••awHiciK runs, is 
[JWlhoura and Introduce 
1 Ainoog the advocates 


shorter workinahour* , Mannheim economist 

KiaeaSM- of 

'he lmpon or consun,^ ^ «J' d m,- jj* ^ rol ao , m wI(| P |l 

JbnwnS ’“*? de P TOd Ofl flw cott of splitilns Joh 

**» sate and I nduSuT^ If* 1 ^ wUUnBn “ f l ? f employee to 

° r hg * work and pay. 
Suva T^w* io look after a family 

k&tt *re not very likely to agree to 1 l 

^ Th® *PP«m to job sharing 

twwHptoymem where one particular Job fa shared by 
taw or more poo^e. 

. -Jm ■ ^ . 
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substitutes and soya products ;fi 
United States. • . - ■ 

Yet at the same time they 
farm exports to non-EEC cou 
heavily that US exporters I 
pressed by. the competition. 

Do EEC policymakers fed- 
seriously the United States mc*W 
time when it obje.cta? Is the. Ef 
Community really . prepared IP 
full-scale trade war? . . i . - & 
... Neither -sid^ mu*t .alldw nu 
come to, a head. Agricu!(uraj ; lf' 
po^sfit though it may seem 
policymakers, is pol sp .cnipial 
worth running the. rl*k. pf f ^ ur 
Continued on page 8 r* 


ermany’s first congress of tho na- 
Xjr Uon s unemployed has beeji held 
in Frankfort. The 1,500 Delegates from 
ail parts of the country did not issue a 
communique. They decided Instead to 
publish * report later. 

Even though the delegates from 256 
union, church and other action groups 
rpr .the .unemployed wwc iUnab | c ilo 
agree on a national organisation, ' they 
decided to appeal to the German Trade 
Union Federation (DGB) to accept the 
unemployed os members of individual 
unions. It was also decided to hold a 
major demonstration in Bonn next year. 

The decision not to form a special 
unemployed union was as a Surprise to 
observers - especially since the first 
two days of the 1 congress seemed to In- 
dicate that a motion by a Berlin group 
to form such a union would be adopted. 

After hours of discussion the 500 par- 
ticipants in one work group agreed, 
however, that it would be mpre effective 
to call on the pOB to accept unem- 
ployed people as members and permit 
them to take part in its decision-making 
processes. 

So far, only teachers', sales stafT, 
banking and insurance, unions have 
been known to accept the unemployed 
aa members. The DOB sent observer* to 
Frankftirt 

Young people whnout work 

[ tMimtnuniMl MNM fka Mint.. Oft. 


Discussions in the 14 work groups at 
the congress disclosed both diffetonces 
or opinion and a common platform. 
The final decision was that jobless ac- 
tion groups and other Initiatives should 
cooperate more closely next year and 
launch joint moves. 

The fact that the unemployment fig- 
ure announced at the beginning of De- 
cember topped the two million mark 

;[=uiin“ me ' ,inganairofi,ar - 

the various work groups werei not 
only qppeemod with organisational 
matters, and .poetic 11 self-help but also 
with social and psychological problem*. 

The jobless conceded that they alio 
wanted to 1 gather new courage.: They 
said they were sick and tired or being 
maligned as malingerers and of being 
pushed around from one government 
office to another. “We're taking matters 
into our own hands now," they announc- 
ed. 

The initiative and self-help groups 
want to help the legions of unemployed 
find a way out of their isolation and 
close ranks against accusations of ma- 
lingering. ■ i . ! 

After some sharp criticism' levelled 
against rationalisation measures and 
cutbacks, which thiy dubbed the 
"greatest destroyers of jobs," they said 
It vvAs time to "light the fuse of the so- 
dal dynamite of unemployment." The 
motto for the hionths ‘to come is "*— 
shall defend ourselves." 




* miiivui n 

Unemployment among the under 20$ 


of argu- 
coalition 
andh 
Norbert Blflm, 
^*>*8 about «ea* 


^Granted, « television cameraman 
«t|loM wife also wield, a TV camera 
» V* doeUe to share the job with her. 
A opoiHe, both of whom are pastors, 
I — ;«g«o°uta ca. ntight aho decide to take turns looking 

after *Wr flock. So might couples both 
i ^ * f ?S ow ** docUm. Mother and 

h loSJ he role- daoghter could also decide.^ share (he 
toajoHty of the setae ftciory job. Only a small percen- 
tabiton. Most tape of the working population would 



Spokesman Frank Phargo said he 
was satisfied with ihe congress despite 
the fact that there was no closing deck- 
ration- . , '■ 

* ■ ■••.■■■■• i' 1 .■ .ii .. ,"j« i ■ 

; “What matters is that the action 
groups i of: the unemployed have been 
strengthened in their field Work' and 
that there' Will be a miich closer coope- 
ration between the various Initiatives in 
terms of welfare for fellow-jobless and 
future action.* * ■■■ ' m i. 

He stressed that the Jobless Initiative* 

did not want to dissolve themselves wi- 
thin the trade unions but that they only 
wanted ip tooperptb With them! | ; *! 

. Said. Pharao; "The learning process 
in the DOB has.! already, begun. The 
unions will step up. Ihelr discussion of 
the unemployment problem." i i .. , 

1 Albert Bcchtold 

{Slitiprier Nachridtot.6 D««mWl4i2> 
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, The Big Five hold secret meeting to 
try and stave off major breakdown 

T he finance ministers end ' central 
bank presidents of the five most im- 
portant industrial | nations (USA, Bri- 
ttain. France, Japan and the Federal Re- 
public of Germany) met in Kronbers 

j ties by American government authori- Most European Commun 
**? S? 88 ^ Md a number of central banks via tries would like to raise the 

•hold mid^a o “* thCy thp Bfmk for Iatcr national Settlements 50 per cent to total about 
.hold bucIi a mysterious meeting? in Basle. $100bn. 

^ Short - ,em eredlts he 'P‘ d Mexico . The developing count*. v 

vice S' foreien w “^ ,he rpugh P a,ch brfore con ' <° havo this, increased to $121 

Their taclvt*. not ooiy a fm^dJi stabMsa,Ion a8reem ' nt with s “ «*■ »« 

tiade. emi “ C ° Uld aI ” ^ 1* iank » ^ ‘o ft— their tliog btaf LJtaSta 

, 0 * S7 topbrt 8 /Sd’s'liiM an 0 emergen- dd^boott Ihe’quo^by 

01 “Jf 0 * 1, An d f mco Mexico cy credit of close to S4bn. Brazil ap- percent. Bonn ~ as usual at i 

wS found iLdf uMWe^o^nmav^in' P,i0d fcr f 5b “ ! “? **** iS in lhe " aI -eetings- is pmceX 
wnen u rouna itself unable to repay in- process of negotiating S2bn. It ; s said that Bonn would li 

I 

• Politicians have long seen themselves Many of the nations now Writhina ruu* „ , ,, . 

on the edge of an abyss. At the Versail- unddr their foreign debt will soon be ®f? e ™ ! y 1 fi0al s !° m , al 
-lea Summit , in June 1982, the govern- queuing up at the IMF credit desk. ca “8^e to a 50 per bent inert a 

° f J ev f n ma -i° r industrial na- The IMF is anxious to help them res- ?,un { 

tions tried to find a oure., tore their creditworthiness. But is it ft* ft IMF’s actual ability 

But because of many previous unful- equipped to? ‘ ; !„ 7 " e *P countries that sui 

filfed summit promises few people.be- The idea behind the IMF is to make foreign trade aijd ci 

lrevejd that they actually intended to.de- life easier for its members, It helps out COunt imbalatlce8, 

liver., with short Wd medium-term loans, re- U1 ^ ot aI! ^"erjcies are ‘equa 

A* W time, the main industrial na- payable after seven years at' the latest credits. The Indian rupi 

tions said that they woufd strengthen The loans depend on current accoiint stance * .is far less suitable (ha 

the position of the International Mone- 'imbalances that ’cannot be settled in the deutsj^emark, the 

• "-•.I ,'. - , . shortterm, The, .IMF itself receives the .^Swiss ffand . . , ' 

.;T^ ; batiOM tvfiose cuirejrtifes ‘Tun Us 1 Of rough Its — frrefflBEi* — nations. Bca pito -sc v e i r q uo ta;’ Inert 

make bp ' the' basket' bn WhiijH the' Spc- These contribution^ in turn depend bn .*‘8% . was '.negotiated ’ in fcre 
cial Drawing Rights (SDRs) - a 'kind the volume of trade/ the GNP ahrf simi- t,lc P? in f .where |t is likely to 
jof artificial international currency — fardata. ' ■■ ■ 5 - w . '• » ■ ,i?ed by ripxt^Apf-il) and'desp 

art' based., are the same : that met in 1 “Member 'nations- can 'borrow > up to agreements with!,' Saufli ' Ara 
Kronbergi The intention was to help the onc-qliaiter 6f their own quotb with ‘ltd W. e j industrial '.counirics, tJi 
IMF control the- ecoPomic* policies of strings attached/ 1 * .i n.i.. :. v. available me^ns arc, limbed — 
its i member nations, thus making for a i As a result,, most of the debtors. ojve it iy.Wrfipared with demand, 
bit of. collective responsibility! Intthe .tio more, than.25 per, cent of their own .In (he. first.' quarter of 19*2. 
world s economy. " ' f . qppta." .... • . had S36bn available to it in 

But what use is it if the five big ones » The more a country. gops heyopd (his currencies. This was made u; 
cooperate while, thp IMF is short of mo- P^Tfipn^ using credit, facilities qf up contnbiiljons of' seven . industr 

;tiey? Therqfqre , the - JCronberg meeting tQ P.er cent of its. qqpta, the .(qughcr pll-?export|ng ‘ and 15', deyelop}? 
;Rlsp . dealt ..with ..\vays j.and means., of iho tcrpis imposed on, the borrowing na- tHesi.' In . addition^ there Was ti 
.jpeefling. up, .the IMFa. supply. qf fqnds ' ’ ! ' ' ‘ -1 available' to the IMR-fc the 

beyond the usual procedure. . , / IMFsability rtimpdse cohdltio^ SDRs (which only, central' bi 

. developments in the Third. World are that , , wiU , forfo iti dcbtors. to introduce «pt). . ; / ' ; ,J 

jWorrylngi twb ' ol\ , , price' explosions r emcdial &dion for previous fccbhdmic ‘As a result it had available t( 
created a ( dangerous international mjx- * s tb ® bails' dn wHlfch S57bri'in suitable currencies. : 

H® «;ommo™i,ty b ?P‘ w P^drit'4 ‘doltepid'of'ttle j , 6f t^s'^oun^S 16^n is om c 

ffrlMms&A asaawEWf* isst, s&smis 

, But commerpial banks — acting like 
lemrttlrigs -U.' k^pt 'fitihhcirig these I bro- 
grtmrte?; tfiils' helping’ to build up 


■ AI} IMF, member nations agree that 
the Fund's own means of $67bn are in- 
adequate. But they, are far from agreed 
on the amount by which this liquidity is 
to be boosted.. .... 

. ;Most European Community coun- 
tries would like to raise the quotas by 
50 per cent to total about S90bn to 
$100bn. : . 

- The developing countries would -like 
to have this, increased to S120bn. They 
would also like to see the IMF do away 
with all strings it now attaches to, loans, 
thming it into a self-service institution/ 

■ The USA has so far not been prepar- 

dd to boost the quotas by more 1 than 40 
percent. Bonn — as usual at internatio- 
nal meetings — is proceeding gingerly. 
It is' said That Bonn would like to see 
the total raised to SlOObn but that It 
would also go along with S85bn, wedg- 
ed as it is between the USA and the 
■EEC.-- •- 

Generally^ the goal is to make Ameri- 
ca agrte to a 50 per terit inert ase. 

, The quotas thehiselves say little 
about the IMF's actual ability to effect- 
ively help countries’ that suffer from 
persistent .foreign trade and current' ac- 
’couht imbalances. • • ’ '• 

Not all currencies are 'equally suita- 
ble for credits. The Indian rupee, fpr in- 
stance, is far less suitable than the US 
dollar, the deutsj^iemark, the yen and 
the Swiss franc. , ( ’ *'*' ' . "•* , 

— -Dcapito scven— quota; ■ Increases . (the ■ 
eighty was .negoiiRte^i ' in Kronbcra to 
the ppint where |t is like|y Jo be firiai- 
.ifed by ripxt. April) an^despity credit 
agreements with , Sauty-' Afabja , apd 
sqmej industrial .countries, tlic.' Fund's 
available irteans'are, limited - espedial- 
ly.cqrtipared with demand. ‘ t ’ 1 

, first.' quarter of 19§2, the IMF 
had S36bn available to it in suitable 
currencies. This was made up of the 
eq nt nbiill o ns o f. seven . industrial, eight 
oil-ex porting and 15' deyeloping coun- 
tHes. In, ad^itlon. there Was the $21 bn 
a«b|e to, the 7MF f; lrt the fomi of 
SDRs (which only, central 1 banks qc^ 
cepp. . . ■; ‘ . 1 _ r "! ■ " ’ ( • 1 

As a result it had available to it some 
S57bii in suitable pudencies.' a ‘ 

. Ofty)samount,SI6hnis out onjoan, $ 
Jpbn.ha^ h.ee n rnmlltfd in; the fQrm of 
credits that hay,? ^}oi yet k.een tyken up- 


grammesi 'whs' helping to biilld u'p 
fhoiihthibs bf dfebt. As Bbhdekbiirik' FrB- 
sident Karl Otto Pohl put it: “At'ilitiW, 
thftAankfe were more, eoncemed,-.with 
expansion Khan a i, with ■ security, j ' and 
PWfithbility.ti! li.nti i; . w . if *: 
. -3i pqyernments,, banks,, the World iBank 
#Pd4he.iIME;iwero brought- up Short at 
the \m innual meeting r of thehlMFiin 
Toronto when it turned out that. Mexico 

doufif^ 1 ^ ^ 1 :Wfr cnt 

J*’1 J. - /' t"it isih 


& 


W pKfasj'ihiy^'cahici^iip 

, wfih ■w*rrfcabp*itatofl'ibj''4il panis, 
, 4 *«>«n'W,^wlth , )|Hb 'IMP-piaylng 
; plyoral rol £rr h) m ij ■ h. >» < . -,v f ! .-p ■ . ' ( ® ; 
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The Internatiol 
Monetary Funj 

1 The fund has 146 membw, 
industrial countries and 126 de 
loping nations, of whom 12 ani 
exporters. 

2 Credits arc financed by mefl 
payments. It has a total 
$67bn either available or comnji 
Available funds havo been bol 
in the past few years by spcdalfi 
titles financed by direct crtdits n 
ted by national monetary autio® 
In addition, there arc 1 the gtfj 
credit agreements with 10 ofl 
most important industrial nan 
and Switzerland. Under the Una 

the' agreements, the 'fund 'cadi 
graiited credits of up to $7bn; III 
also resort to money markets: » 'i 

3 The fund's top executive bon 

the board of governors. The mann 
ment is in- the 1 hands of an extcJ 
board, and the main policy mm 
body is the interim committeb ora 
members. ' • 'Mg 

1 _ ' " ' "" ‘ ■' ¥ 
making for $31bri in committed ! 
one way or another. 

The remaining $26bn would be I 
iUp very soon if only some of the a 
tries with major foreign debts apj 

for IMF loans.. i 

The IMF liquidity would also bef 
sufficient; if only a few of thtmoretj 
70 developing- countries that now| 
IMF loans wanted to increase these 
dits, ; v.\ • , 

Whether or not the IMF will bi 
to play a greater role in the-finand 
, current account deficits of the dp 
'^ngycoimtrics depends on-two thin? 

# Har^ currency member .,^ 
would have to provide .more ,;b 
a nd;- 

• The debtor nations would havej 
paired lo accept Kwppuln,^)! 
girding their economic pollci^.,. j 

Thy fi nt of these wil 1 |y 
plement because quota Tnqrcase^ | 
bo ratified by thc incjlyiduaf, ?^ 
ments, and this can take years. 

So fa^, only Bdrin h4s tak'rt.fl Pj 
tive altitude towards AmCHfca'SM 
sal to crta’je a spfecial emergency B 
that, would be re-findri,ced as needs 
the ten rtost important industrial; 
tions pliis ! Switzerland : to! the tunj 
SlObn to$15bn.. '. ■*]/' 

Among the topics of dlsrilpid? 
■Kronberg wSs also 1 'the question' a 
whethori the : spedial ' fund ' ihoiiljj 
taadtf part of the '^eheral /credit 1 ® 
mints of' the tin industrial 'coiJH| 
and Swftiieriknd ’that pfbvidi 1 tlie ] 
with- credits of tip to $7bn under w 
fic conditions.' .'•« \ Fiu I- 
* This would mean that'the-IMF w 
have . another- $ 1 7bn • to $ 22 bn am 

ta It. Credits giveri dnderthegeiieralc^ 

agreements may, ••however, CTO 
granted' to the: participating 1 iTicbiifra 
while Uhose iifrom ’ • the ■* 'special i fli 
would!- be Made: iavaildbleJ' 
countries outside that group 

oniyiunder special .condition^i>‘'H>jj 
i i The, second » prerequisite tot' 
thening of the IMFs role tttw* J 
meet. After all, once they fw V 

»*& Jp 

W9F i qfiqeRt 

^ I _ ■ ‘ .i ;*0 




Dying steel city looks for 
a future to forge 



SWPT 




0 onco were between 8,000 and 
a workers in the steelworks of 
Ii city of Ncunkirchen. Now all 
f l($| of the industry are two steel 
jlants employing 2,000. 

Arched (pop: 51,000) is thescc- 
gHt city in the Saar, after Saur- 
aThe whole state is paying the 
if depending on two . industries, 

problem is that coal and steel 
ube Saar. The rulers of the two 
iia decide what other industries 
Ibe allowed to move in. 
mUrchcn ia the home town of the 
Oerman party leader, Erich Ho- 
;ud the East German paperB re- 
siulvely on its plight. 

1 began to fail in the mid 1960s 
jA 10 years later as prices plum- 
Itnd Japan dumped cheap steel 
iDUketd 

ml few months will be crucial 
riur. Its future is largely in the 
i«f‘ steel compony management, 
ik unions, the state government 
kftderal government in Bonn, 
tfoncewas a saying in Neunkir- 
ta "joining the mill means a job 
k'lt is a’ quote fondly used by 
flafrom foreign countries writ- 
kiit iho dying city. 

ttiow death began in 1975. The 
a year had been a good year for 
tad in 1975 a new, non-polluting 
ns completed. The traditional 
^brown cloud over the city dis- 
Rd and in its place appeared a 
««uoub white cloud. 

( uon people began to realise that 
w0MI20m plant was a waste of 
?-.They wanted their old smoky 
ibek. 

^jusl keep on getting worse and 
trouble began in 1977/78; the 
jucletjn, but there were storm 
loathe horizon. 

**ihe family that had led the steel 
^prosperity suddenly decided 
,|# i of the business. 

Nbyrg oil company bought 
'of the equity, but the work force 
W iho end was near. A Luxem- 


bourg company, Arbed, whose steel 
production had for years been helping 
to depress tho nearby Ncunkirchon 
works, stepped in and bought the plants 
at both Ncunkirchcn and at Rdchling- 
Burbach. 

But tho world-wide crisis meant that 
there wus no relief. Japan was dumping 
cheap steel and all tho traditional steel- 
producing nations were paying the 
price. 

The steel magnates of the Saar have 
been taking their time looking for a way 
to solve the problem. They began look- 
ing in 1977 but havo found no solution. 

The Saar has been living with uncer- 
tainty for five years but there have been 
nothing more than a few orderly de- 
monstrations and protest rallies. 

The main reason for the placid re- 
sponse is that 55-year-olds are able to 
retire on good pensions. Others hope 
that subsidies from Bonn will save their 
jobs. 

Still others havo been pinning their 
hopes on working elsewhere: if they 
could work 30km away at another steel- 
works at VOlklingcn, it would mean 
more travel, but not unemployment. 

Some have got jobs there already, but 
they are still gloomy about the future 
because it is u more obsolete plant than 
Neunkirchen’s, and is being kept going 


Continued from page 5 

pcrience gained in countries that spent 
u lot of money on such policies, achiev- 
ing vory little (Sweden); and in coun- 
tries that spent relatively little but impo- 
sed heavy restrictions on individuals, 
forcing them to adapt to worsening eco- 
nomic conditions, managing to keep the 
jobless rate down (Austria). 

The opposing camp, represented 
among others by the Federal Labour 
Office, demands that more money be 
spent. These people fear that there will 
be a loss or flexibility on the labour 
market because or declining funds for 
further training, retraining and other 
specialised programmes for certain 
groups of jobless. 

There is a kernel of truth in both 
arguments. Many job creating measures 
are an open invitation to abuse them 
and go over board In laying claim to 
public funds. 


Steel In a crisis 

Gorman production and consumption 


Steel i 
production 

(million tons) 


(estimate) 


only through heavy doses of govern- | 
ment monoy. 

Bonn has been pumping millions into 
the Saar, and the state government 
knows that it would forfeit its reason 
for existence if tho Arbed-Saar steel- 
works folded. 

Bonn and tho Saarland government 
havo already risked and done a great 
deal, but tho Saar man-in-the-street be- 
lieves that many of the millions pumped 
in wil) benefit the Luxembourg steel in- 
dustry more than the Saar’B. 

In the mid-1950s when the Saar bo- 
came German again there were many 
people who wanted it to become a sort 
of model state for Europe. They did not 
want to be German but independent. 
This was rejected by the majority of vo- 
ters. 

History is full of ironies. The decline 
of the Saar steel industry has now made 
the state economically largely depen- 
dent on a foreign country after all — 
Luxembourg. 

- The next few weeks and months will 
show the extent of this dependence and 
whether, as rumour has it, the steel cri- 
sis will lead to a disintegration of the 
Saar. ■ 1 

So what is to be done? Bonn Re- 
search-Minister Heinz Rle?cnhuber has 
been unable so far to cotqmit himself to 

. . ; . I 1 .1 

' Economic Affairs Ministry Aperts in 
Bonn are convinced, that legislation 
cannot prevent the abuse of social bene- 
fits in one form or another. 

They say that the hope that sweeping 
job creating measures could actually 
bring about self-sustaining and profita- 
ble jobs is unfounded. The. state, they 
say, could save a lot of money without 
facing charges of having neglected its 
duty. 

. On the other hand, many of these 
drives and programmes are a must. It is, 
for Instance, absolutely necessary to 
provide training and retraining pro- 
grammes for the growing mass of job- 
less who either lack skills or have the 
wrong ones. 

Evert if job creating measures might 
not result in nCwjobs, they are necessa- 
ry for social reasons. Handicapped Job- 
less 1 could hardly be placed without 
them. Moreover, these measures' Could 


Used by 
Industry ( 

(1.000 tons) 


shifting Germany's only coal liquefac- 
tion plant to Neunkirchen. 

Tho people of Neunkirchen would be 
happy to accept even such a risky pro- 
ject But they are also prepared to ac- 
cept social change and permit the city 
to become an efficient centre of service 
industries. ' ■ 

The city council is now looking for 
new Industries. Right now, all that the 

51.000 people of Neunkirchen' (and the 

200.000 others in the vicinity) know is 
that they want to survive. So dbes the 
Saar as a whole. 

If the Arbed steel works fold, some 

30.000 to 50,000 jobs 3n the steel Indus- 
try and related Industries would be lost. 

Says one politician : H if that happens, 
we can auction off the Saar to the high- 
est bidder." 

GerdMoiser 

( Klfeler Nachrichten, 8 December 1982) 

also create certain public -sector jobs 
that an Unemployed person would have 
to accept when offered It, 

It Is obvious that making it (bmpuj- 
sory for the jobless to train or retrain 
and to accept public sector work would 
reduce the abuse of public funds. 

Making it more difficult to abuse 
benefits and paring down some of these 
benefits could ease the financial posi- 
tion of the Labour Office. But it would 
not really remedy our unemployment 
woes. 

U is up to the government's economic 
and fiscal policy and to the parties to 
collective bargaining (who stilj do not 
understand the link.between unemploy- 
ment and wages) to create new Jobs. 

For the time being, job creating poli- 
cies are growing ever more expensive — 
and this won't change after the 6 March 
national elections. . . i 

, . . , ,. Pieter PiieJ 

’ (Die Z*It, 3 December 1982) 
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Who manufactures what? 

.. . . , i i * ■ • ‘ 1 

Find suppliers and products, 
send for quotations, compare ,■ 
prices, track down <moM ■ • 
sources of supplyi cut costs by 
buying at lower prices.. , 

This is a reference work every 
buying departhient should have. 

at the reafdy. ; " 

Easy to use. just Jike an 
encyclopaedia: , 

• Products, Including 9,000 trade 
marks, are arranged 
alphabetically, complete with 


ownufacturer’s or supplier’s 1 ' 1 , 

address,.- - •= • •_ , ‘J •; :’ : f fl i 

' A' telephone riiimb’er Is listed 'Jpr ; Qrder djrect frorp us or from : 
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,rfECTIVE 

Signs that peace movement is beginning 
to lose its sense of direction 


vim 


T he German peace movement ap- 
pears to have lost some of its direc- 
tion: it has grown too complicated. It 
may not be split, but it is sometimes 
confusingly organised. 

The number of member groups has 
grown too large to count, and even the 
respective leader no longer all maintain 
contact with one another. 

People get confused when events or- 
ganised by different parts of the move- 
ment clash. The clashes are not always 
unintentional. 

It is now three years since the Brus- 
sels Nato summit decided on its missile 
modernisation programme for Europe, 
the event that gave the peace movement 
its major push. . 

In a year the need to go ahead with 
modernisation will be looked at again 
in the light of how much progress has 
been made at the Geneva missiles talks. 

But the leaders of the peace move- 
ment do not give the impression of hav- 
ing any idea how to influence the 
missiles-and-talks issue. 

It seems that they do not know how 
they will prevent or delay modernisa- 
tion if the go-ahead is given. 

• And they have no . idea how they 
might believably claim some credit if 
any progress is made at Geneva. 

Moves agreed by the peace move- 
ment lately, at two conferences in 
Frankfurt, for Instance, are unlikely to 
be of any lasting effect. ... 

Petitions against missile modernisa- 
tion have been launched (and in some 
cases are still in circulation) by the Kre- 
feld Appeal group, by the trade unions 
and by groups in Bielefeld, Starnberg, 
Datteln und so on. 

At a. rough estimate they have been 
signed by about 10 per cent of the adujt 
population of the Federal Republic of 
Germany. 

Continued from page 4 

den on strained political ties between 
Europe and America. 

The European (pom mission has sug- 
gested gradually harmonising EEC and 
US grain prices. That would be most 
convenient for the United States. 

Might America not be prepared in re- 
turn to agree to self-restraint in exports 
of grain substitutes * provided Europe 
kept to a grain price timetable? 

The Americans feel a unilateral mea- 
sure of self-restraint in maize gluten ex- 
'ports is out of the question. 

’ EEC policymakers feel US grain pri- 
ces would be virtually inconceivable in 
Europe without compensation of some 
kind. 

Viewed singly, neither idea stands 
much chance of political approval. In . 
'combination they might well be feasi- . 
hie. 

Agricultural trading policy on both 
sides of the Atlantic would then be pur- 
sued not against each other but in har- 
mony. 

Common Agricultural Policy, opce 
the motive force of European integra- ; 
tion, has come to be .a burden on do- 
mestic relations in, the Eqrppcan Com- 
| munlty. j : 

» We must not. ailpiy, it to wreak- havoc 1 
> oh external relations too. 

i Stefan Tingermenn. 

(Frankfurter Allgemeine Zeftung ! 
4 kV -~ • D*«Whl*nd,7 December 1982) ; 


These four million signatures or so 
have been fairly ineffective because re- 
presentative democracy does not need 
to pay any attention to what is claimed 
to be basis democracy. 

Individual petitions are not bound to 
be successful merely by virtue of having 
been submitted to parliament or the go- 
vernment. 

This point has been made to the sup- 
porters of the trade union appeal. It will 
be clear to the Krefeld group, led by 
Petra Kelly and Josef Weber; they have 
no intention of even submitting their 
lists of signatures to the Bonn Chancel- 
lor. Yet furtherappealsto sign the Krc- 
feld Appeal were endorsed by the Ger- 
man Peace Society, affiliated to War 
Resisters International, and by the 
Committee for Peace, Disarmament and 
Cooperation. 

They were made at the Frankfurt . an- 
nual conference of the former, the 
DFG/VK, and a Frankfurt working ses- 
sion of the latter, the Kofuz. 

Dr Helmut Simon, a Karlsruhe Con- 
stitutional Court judge, had a sugges- 
tion to make at a conference to prepare 
for the Protestant Church assembly. 

Given this pointless competition for 
signatures he wondered whether a 
"consultative referendum" might not be 
.held as a kind of plebiscite to put 
much-vaunted public opinion to parlia- 
ment or the government. 

It would not* as he envisaged it, be in 
any way binding 'oirthd government; 

Constitutionally, the referendum idea 
is extremely dubious. It would be an ex- 
pensive exercise. The value of the out- 
come would be doubtful too. 

The only question that could be put 
would be whether the public was for or 
against stationing new medium-rutige 
missiles in Germany. 

The peace movement would be most 
embarrassed if a majority were to insist 
on missile modernisation even though 
the government no longer felt it was ne- 
cessary. 

Yet any question that might arise in 
connection with the democratic legiti- 
mation of a decision by the government, 
which is responsible to parliament, to 
go ahead with missile modernisation 
has already been answered in constitu- 
tional terms. 

Chancellor Kohl’s intention is to 
hold an early general election to gain a 


clear electoral mandate in favour of the 
Nato resolution. 

One reason why he plans to go to the 
people is to decide whether there is to 
be a Bundestag majority in favour of 
the resolution without ifs and buts or a 
majority that takes a more ambivalent 
approach. 

The early general election, unlike the 
next regular deadline in autumn 1984, 
would be held well in advance of the 
decision to go ahead with missile mo- 
dernisation, should it need to be taken. 

A general election in March 1983 
would not, unlike a deadline in autumn 
1982, be overburdened by urgently 
needed economic policy decisions. 

In opting for an early poll, Helmut 
Kohl has taken much of the wind out of 
the sails of the peace movement. 

Kofaz was first to adapt to the new 
situation. It called on the movement to 
use the election campaign to mobilise 
opinion against a further arms build-up. 

Preventing the stationing of Pershing 
2 and Cruise missiles in Germany, it 
said, was a matter of survival, jobs and 
social rights. 

The DFG/VK decided to lay down 
guidelines by which the election mani- 
festos of political parties were to be 
judged. 

So nothing will come of appeals by 
Social Democratic foreign policy spe- 
cialist Karsten D. Voigt not to wage un 
election- campaign o.ii the missiles issue. 

The peace movement, like Chancellor 
Kohl, seems determined to get voters to 
commit themselves on the subject. 

All leading organisations in the mo- 
vement, including Kofaz; the DFG/VK, 
the Aktion SQhnczeichen, the national 
coordinating bodies of protest move- 
ments and political parties such as the 
Greens, plan to back the cumpuign to 
get local authorities to dccluro their 
areas nuclear-free zones. 

Maybe they have chosen io because 
they lack confidence in (heir ability to 
win the day. Maybe it is because they 
feel most at home and most confident 
. of success at local level. 

Nuclear-free zone campaigns, which 
are often backed by the local SPD, are 
unperturbed by the point made by the 
Interior Ministers of North Rhinc- 
, Westphalia and Hesse. 

The Ministers have pointed but that 


Emergency finance meeting 

Continued from page 6 
banks operated in different markets. 

The IMF borrowers- were countries 
whose access to international money 
markets was barred because they had 
wrecked their credit rating. They there- 
fore had no choice but to put up with 
the IMF’s tough terms. 

The banks made their credit deals in , 
countries: that were not yet. at the point 
where (hey had tp accept the IMFs res- j 
cue programmes. 


The IMF will continue to play a ' 
quantitatively limited and qualitatively 
important role in the field of iptematio- ! 
nal finance. 

Even if the IMFs liquidity is boosted 
(which would also boost international 
liquidity and hence inflation), the quali- 


ty of its credit would still remain mor 
important than the quantity. 

IMF’s stringent economic guarantee 
that its debtors will tighten their econo 
mies. 

IMF invariably -insists that anli-infla 
tionary measures be introduced an< 
this, in turn, iriri proves the borrower*! 
ability to repay the debt. ' 1 

As a result, it would make sense i 
commercial banks and the IMFcoopernt 
ed closely. A country that has accept 
ed the IMFs rescue programme Tor it! 
economy would also have somethin) 
akin to a seal of approval with which U 
obtain additional credit from commer 
cial banks. Wjfhout this, the lender*! 
money would go into a bottomless pit. 

Rudolf Herk 
(Die Zeit, 10 December 1982 
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local authorities have no authorib 
declare themselves nuclear-free zoo 
But the campaigns are going! 
regardless because their organises 
they will reach the public and can 
support. 

They are u meuns of ap pr03ci 
people one knows personally, w 
who arc well-disposed toward thee 
paigner. 

This seemed to be the idea behind 
“peace weeks” held in November li 
ly, or so it seemed, by church oraai 
(ions in their local parishes. 

A spokesman for the German Prd 
tant Church has claimed that about 
the country’s parishes, or between 5 
und 6,000, held peace week meeting 
Aktion Stlhnezeichen, a church til 
nisation, plans to evaluate the oulS 
in the months ahead. It seems sub 
conclude that the peaco movement 
a generally poor state. j 

Confusion is the word for ideas' 
"direct non-violent uction” called ( 
alongside other kinds of boycott, atl 
DFG/VK annual conference. 1 
The term is generally used to desd 
activities that verge on duress brouj 
to bear on organs of state. ! 

A wide range of such plans was 
cussed at the Frankfurt gathering! 
"autonomous” peace groups. 

The two-week “blockade” of the 
clear weapons depot at Grosseng 
gen last summer is considered a m 
even though its success is disputed 
thin the peace movement. 

Activities are planned in the 
ahead at Nfirdlich air base, near Coj 
gne, at a nuclear weapons depot « 
Hamburg, near the US Rhine-Main | 
base, Frankfurt, und at CrossengstlBj 
again. .... ■ 

Protest groups will-tour bunketi 
subway stations (lit arc claimed 
suitable as fallout shelters. 

Such moves amount to more (ban) 
erosions und street theatre, as thejr^ 
gunisers readily udmit. ■ J 

“For people who have hitherto, 
no more than take part in demondj 
lions und publicity work,” it was $ 
ted out in onu paper, “taking part ty| 
vil disobedience campaigns near in 
clear facilities is undeniably a nil] 
move." A 

Reports by those who have taken |j 
in such activities wliow that scuffles] 
ten occur, ulthough tiic authorities j| 
said to be to blitme. j 

"We are far from free of anxiety "j 
.paper continued, "when we bear 
mind that such activities represera 
modest encroachment on the consfj 
availability of und access to nudj 
weapons demanded by Nato milicj 
men. 1 J 

"The brusshats ure thus challerige^ 
respond directly.” M 

Over the past two years there lg 
been meetings in Bonn, Easter mu«] 
music festivals, peace weeks and cojij 
less events sponsored by hundred?] 
thousands of supporters of the 
movement. 

Since all this activity has failed to 
complish anything Whatever there i 
hollow ring to the following * 
“Extra-parliamentary resistance • 
emerges as the only, the crucial JJ 16 
of bringing about a situation in the 
deral Republic of Germany in 
which the stationing of medium-*] 
missiles is made politically impossn 
A more realistic claim was madePj 
member of the movement from We 
who said that local leaders of the f 
movement behaved like an *1 
“Everyone does what he wants;” " 

Georg & 

(frankfurter AllgcmelrieZ 

for Deutechland. 4 Decent 1 
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flew Mercedes aimed at 
smaller-car market 


10 years, people wanting to buy 
have had to go oil u wait- 

der-Benz have been able to 
jioduclion while other motor 
Kturers considered themselves 
(si® kept steady. 

seems hardly any need for 
fBenz to Introduce its new mo- 
il9a Their range of cars without 
model is clearly ideal, 
it Stuttgart manufacturers went 
siih plans for a new model, the 
inter for the middle market. 

Jtdded to go ahead after the ail 
at the end of 1973," suys 
r-Benz board chairman Gerhard 

itre definitely going to inunu- 
i Mercedes with lower fuel con- 
alomeet demand after u heuvy 
lining increase in petrol 

fo-Benz were not, lie suys, 
(by imminent consumer rcgulu- 
\k United Stntcs. 

Mercedes sold in North Amuri- 
i diesel models, to US regulu- 
on Id not have affected Daimlcr- 
Kh one way or the other. 
Moments in the United Slu- 
std us the direction the trend 
aft" he admits. 

d prices have since grown even 
flwislve,- but not as much as had 
arid, and fuel consumption tius 
M perceptibly in the existing 
Grange. 

vihe decision to go uhead with 
i premature when viewed in re- 
^ Herr Prinz is convinced it was 
HMmy is generally rated higher 
foyers nowudays, regardless of 
ws at any given time. This ccu- 
MDtriousness is not going to 
J so wc have to bear it in 

* for the W201, us the 190 has 
town ut Daimler-Benz since 
^ been changed from lime to 

'originally planned to munufiic- 
“I about 60,000 Mercedes com- 
•year,” the chief executive says, 
J* we aim to sell to u new catc- 
'ttuomer." 

•year 100,000 Mercedes 190s urc 
j l ^ e Stuttgart assembly lines. 
^ output is eventually to total 

** customers ure lo bo moia- 
J® in the past have not wanted a 
? J 01 because it wus too expen- 
« because it was too big for 

5J* not leel the price, ut least 
i is too high. Daimler-Benz 
j 10 8*in customers among 
have previously bought 

sliidiously avoids any 
|i\u , possibility, however. 
8 w w hich he hopes to 
Jfi** show "what potential 
of the range” 

W m 5 U ? ly agree * The y unveiled 
yodels a Tew days before (he 

ihl, W ? 8 P rem lered and plan 

knrJS 1200 a day ’ ■■ ugainst 
previous models. 

W 31 * 0 . 01 JuH fi° in 8 t0 wln 
C* W r lh lhC nCW m0del hoW - 

^ of larger Mercedes will 


now be considering whether the smullcr 
model might nut serve them equally 
well. 

Herr Prinz is not prepared to forccust 
the extent to which this might be the ca- 
se. All he will say Is that Daimler-Benz 
ure prepared to he extremely flexible In 
the output of their various models. 

In the medium term ho is confident 
that overall sales of Mercedes will in- 
crease, by virtue of the new 190, from 
450,000 lo 550,000 a year. 

The 190 is also designed to promote 
(he Mercedes Image. It will demonstrate 
that Mercedes ure not just dc luxe mo- 
dels, expensive und behind the times. 

Even ut a time when the price of 
petrol is steadily increasing the Merce- 
des, it is hoped (he new model will 
show, still makes sense. 

Technically, the new model is fairly 
conventional. The engine is in front, the 
transmission ut the rear. 

Per Spiegel, the Hamburg news week- 
ly, promptly claimed the 190‘s chassis 
was the shape of things to conic. 

Herr Prinz is not quite so enthusias- 
tic. He feels the 190 is a classical Mer- 
cedes which strikes a balance between 
utility und comfort. 

Its aerodynamic rating has been im- 
proved to 0.33, falling just short of the 
0.3 of the new Audi 100. Herr Prinz says 
aerodynamics cannot be the sole consi- 
deration. 

Further streamlining is technically 
possible hut would require intolerable 
compromises in other departments, he 
says. 

But lie is proud or (lie weight (hat has 
been sited. The 190 weighs 1.080kg, or 
280kg less than the next model in (he 
Mercedes range. 

“That,” he says, “is a gigantic step 
forward for us." The smallest 190 
weighs (lie sunte as the BM2 323i, llic 
large! model in the comparable BMW 
range. 

Hut (he BMW 32Ji lias a six-cylinder 
engine. 

BMW suy it is pure coincidence that 
their runge hus been restyled at utmost 
the same lime us the Mercedes 190 was 
unveiled. 

"Wc planned to luunch our new mo- 
dels u year later/’ says BMW’s Karl- 
heinz Kudermucher, "but stepped up 
development work to keep pace with 
US consumer regulations." 

The new US regulations have been 
shelved by the Reagan administration, 
but the BMW board in Munich decided 
to luunch the now range regardless. 

Richard Gaul 
(Ui? Lew, 10 December IW2) 







Is it really needed? Daimler-Benz 1 new Mercedes, the 180. 

(Photo: Mercedes-Benz) 

Hovertrain trials enter the 
crucial last phase 


The Bonn Research Ministry has Invested 
more than DM700m In various hover- 
train projects since development began In 
1968. But doubts arc widespread that a 
commercially run hovertrain will ever run 
in the Federal Republic of Germany. 
Much will depend on tests due to start In 
February on a stretch of track being built 
between (lie villages of Lathen and Dfir- 
pen in the Emslund region, iienr the 
Dutch border, 

T rials over he new 20-mile stretch of 
track marks the end of the program- 
me to lest various liigli-spctd hovertrain 
designs. 

The Bonn Research Ministry decided 
in 1978 in favour of the electromagnetic 
principle in its quest for a high-speed 
muss transport system lor 'passengers 
und high-grudc freight. 

The hovercraft principle has been 
dropped. So hus the elect rodynumic 
principle. The electromagnetic principle 
wus patented In Germany in 1937. 

'Hie power of attraction between elec- 
tromagnets in the ruilcur and along (lie 
track is computer-set to ensure that tlio 
two slay a steady centimetre apart. 

The (ruin thus appears to hover on 
this once- centimetre chink between it 
and the truck. 

The ruilcur supports perch on top of 
the monorail track. They surround It 
virtually on ull sides, and when the 
magnets arc switched off the car's run- 
ners settle on the truck. 

Power is provided by a linear electric 
motor that also functions as a brake. 
The hovertrain cun reach top speeds of 
up to 250mph over long distances. 

The system that is first to be put 


run by a company whose shareholders 
include the Bundosbahn and Lufthunsu. 

Bends und inclines are being built 
into the track to simulate practical 
running conditions. 

The hovertrain is envisaged us an in- 
tercity link or airport access system over 
distances of up to 60 miles and ut 
speeds of up to 200mph, 

It may also be used as un internatio- 
nal link between European conurba- 
tions, over longer distances and at 
speeds of up to 250mph. 

The experimental (nick will be 
3 1. 5km (about 20 miles). Its first stage is 
20.6km (about 13 miles). It runs on pre- 
fabricated concrete pylons ut intervals 
of between 20 und 37 metres. 

it will comprise u high-speed section 
und a bend with n radius of 1,690 me- 
tres, plus (in the final stage) a narrower 
loop. 

The experimental li overtrain consists 
or two sections. It is 54 metres, long, 3.7, 
metres wide, 3-9 metres tall und weighs 
1 22 tonnes. 

It will run experimentally for a maxi- 
mum 18 hours a day, regardless of tem- 
perature, wind, rain or snow. 

Test data will be coriiputer-ovaluated 
and take into ocounL functioning, safe-* 
ly, reliability, noise, maintenance, ser- 
vicing and passenger comfort. ' 

The train must accelerate sh^pothlyi 
The new system of points must be thov 
roughly tested lo ensure there gro no 
sudden jerks. 

Points will not cross in the convention 
nal munner; they will bend. It is a com- 
plicated system that needs extensive 
trials. 

The first stage of the experimental 


through its pares on the new track will (rack is expected 'to cost DM422m. By 
be the Transrapid, designed und built t hc end of this month orders totalling 


by a consortium headed by 
Mcsserschmilt-Bfllkow-Blohm (MBB). 

Preliminary trials wijl be completed 
by next October. Further tests will be 


r .r ' y 
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n h,» . o«Mil M MBB!. Howtralngolnj 


DM25m will have been placed with lo- 
cal firms. j 

This is extremely important lit a dc* 
pressed area near the Dutch .border. 
The hovertrain project will also,. MBB 
say, emphasise Germany’s lead in this 
mode of transport. ; 

Other, countries are also active. 9ri: 
tain, France, Canada, Russia, America 
and, especially, Japan are working hard 
on rival projects. 

All over thc world theoretical and ex- 
perimental research end practical trials 
are in progress. 'F 
The shape the hovertrain may take 
will depend on the results of the trial? 

and on the cost of the project. . 

But none the countries that are work*- 
ing on hovertrain projects want to Tull 
behind and nllow others to reap lhe.be- 
nefits. Gerhard Taubc \ 

( Deutsches AIlKcmcincs SorinlOgsBIaM. 

25 November 1982) 
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Coordinating body tries to resolve 
differences of protest groups 


T he BBU, or national coordinating 
body of environmental protest 
groups, was launched 10 years ago. 

It celebrated the anniversary in such 
a level-headed, businesslike manner 
that it seemed happy its teething trou- 
bles were over. 

The general assembly was held in a 
canary-yellow comprehensive school in 
Hanover, a factory-like building that 
did not lend itself to demonstrations of 
pride in what had been achieved. 

A degree of satisfaction was the most 
that could be said to have been voiced 
by the 100 or so delegates. 

They were satisfied that the organisa- 
tion had succeeded in keeping together 
and emerging as a factor in. environ- 
mental policy that parliaments and the 
authorities could no longer ignore. 

The BBU office has moved from 
Karlsruhe to Bonn (and the organisa- 
tion does not amount to much more 
than an office). The move testifies to 
self-confidence. 

It is a self-confidence BBU officials 
have long felt but one that Is not shared 
by many protest groups affiliated to It. 

They still sense the contradiction bet- 
ween a spontaneous, local and one-off 
protest group and a central organisa- 
tion, no matter how loosely organised it 
might be. 

They are worried that people at the 





top might lose contact with the grass 
roots, the rank and file. 

But after 10 years of work there is a 
growing realisation that both local acti- 
vities and countrywide campaigns aro 
needed. , 

As one delegate put it, it was high 
time the organisation abandoned short 
trousers and donned its first suit and 
the change brooked no further delay. 

The BBU was keen to establish a 
wide-ranging alliance of all extra-par- 
liamentary forces. It had long abandon- 
ed the narrowly-based platform of an 
anti-nuclear power movement. 

In its progress toward what Jo Lei- 
nen, spokesman for the executive com- 
mittee, called an ecological and alterna- 
tive movement the BBU increasingly re- 
flected the public debate. 

The debate on the future of industrial 
society had only just begun in earnest. 

All constituent groups will not 
choose to follow the BBU in this direc- 
tion, but there have always been grqupq 
that resigned membership and others 
that took their place. 

The BBU has never led from above; 
it has never been more than a letter-box 
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or central information service for indi- 
vidual groups, and the groups have ta- 
ken care to ensure that was how it re- 
mained. 

That is why there is little point in 
wondering how many members the 
BBU unites. It has access to about 1,050 
groups with a combined membership of 
roughly 300,000, but it cannot mobilise 
them. 

What individual groups do is entirely 
for them to decide, and they are keen to 
retain their independence. 

By po means all environmental 
groups are affiliated to the BBU. More 
are affiliated to it. in the south, less in 
the north of the country. 

The protest groups are legitimate 
political offspring of the Social and 
Free Democratic coalition in keeping 
with Willy Brandt’s promise to 
“risk more democracy." 

But they have chosen to aim at a 
somewhat different, more grass-root de- 
mocratic interpretation by which grea- 
ter importance is attached to group In- 
dependence than to the weight carried 
by a large organisation. 

Where a specific objective is at stake, 
such as an autobahn, a chemicals facto- 
ry or a. kindergarten thpt is needed, this 
independent status .makes sense. 

But major, supraregional issues, from 
atmospheric pollution to waste of 
ground water, C8ll for organised activity 
at state or nationSHeveh 

This need runs counter to the origins 
of the protest group movement, which 
began as a spontaneous reaction by in- 
dividuals personally affected. 

The anniversary conference dealt, 
against this background, with three Is- 
sues: topics, the crisis In connection 
with forms of activity and the question: 
‘‘What has been accomplished 7’ 4 ' 

There pan .be no doubt that classical 
environmental issues will continue to be 
dealt with, but tjiey alone are no longer 
enough. 

Experts needed 

Acid Rainfall is an environmental ha- 
zard that'actually exists, but- what about 
genetic engineering, the potential’ ha- 
zards of which can' but be Imagined (al- 
beit without much difficulty)? 

The prfjtest Movement can no longer 
manage ' without expert Opinibn and 
special lets,- and the gap between - thosfc 
who are' conversaht with' the facts and 
those who carry out the groups’ activi- 
ties grows eVer wider ■ * 

Has the demonstration as the major 
form of activity outlived its usefulness? 
A majority ; felt It had not, but was 
' aware of the problems that arose from 
the participation of "autonomous 
:groUps.V .. v : . 

• These are groups that are prepared to 
use violence, whereas the BBU strictly 
insists, on non-violence. When and 
where ts the line to be drawn? 

• Do ncw forms oF non-violent action 
exist that might have a wider public ap- 
peal? . . 

, About 1 ,8.00 demonstrators against 
the new rvnway at Frankfurt airport 
lodk like facing; .criminal proceedings 
that could easily lead to suit for dama- 
ges or’ payment of the co« of sending in 
the police. 
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Ought the BBU to keep Its view, 
self on this risk of the right to da 
irate being undermined by g 0V5rt 
cash demands? Or should It see its 
a civil rights movement? 

“in 10 years we have made » 
c P nsci ° us 1J of the environs 
chaos, said Inge Ammon, who % 
elected to the executive committee 
“But in future,’* she-added, “w*, 
not just accuse; wc must outline I 
fic solutions.” * 

True enough, environmental i 
ness has been heightened. So, 
enough, has the uneasy consciew 
ecological offenders. I 

But the BBU has failed to achls 
breakthrough to a -generally acta 
ecological viewpoint. 

It has no desire to. have dealing] 
political parties, preferring to steer! 
of them. This even applies lol 
Greens, although a benevolent viq 
them is taken. 

Many Greens come from the rad 
protest groups and even from the] 
itself, but the BBU would prefer q 
be identified with the Greens. •] 
The Greens, after all, are. felt nJ 
have accomplished everything they i 
raised. Some BBU members are alrj 
saying they feel themselves to be a i 
rective to the Greens. 

This they owe to their status uat 
violent, non-partisan, extra-pariiid 
tory movement. , . •) 

This definition . betrays uneerfai 
and (he change of power in Bonn pi 
only a minor part. 

Nearly overyonc in the mi 
says a colder wind is now W 
Some are firmly convinced the 
tian and Free Democratic cosll 
determined to impose legal re; 

■ the BBU. • • i. -. 

In point of- fact, however, the . 
groups are suffering from the 
quences of their own success. 

The BBU has grown so larges 
fiuential, Indeed popular, that it u 
fort ably senses an obligation to. B 
even more, 

It feels duty bound to.be even 
successful and not to disappoi 
members. . 

But no-one yet knows how to 
without becoming a lobby or a pi 
political auxiliary and without foil 
ing the character of the movement..! 

The BBU is so at a loss as to whtj 
go from here that it no longerl 
proud of what it has accomplished/^ 
Several million ordinary people j 
engaged in practical politics as i 
bers of protest groups. - ■ ' j 

Many preferred as a result not t^ 
established political parties but ij 
more, especially young people. ^ 
an alternative ; to resignation and U 
Terence. -'j 

. In criticising .shortcomings ofiihfl 
tem they have stabilised the systefl 
point they are not so happy to beafj 
.. But- their influence on the 
remained disappointingly slight* J 
is why some BBU members are 
the idea of functioning as a Bonn j 
ronmental lobby. :A 

... All this is- to be discussed 
a strategy conference. The 
long progressed from envUonflj 
conservation. to ecology andipolitIR 
It deals with . missile modernisj 
the peace movement, upholding 
fending democratic rights, JW 
with the victims of Bonn spendings 
be they students or. tenants, *nji 
strncturesiin the ecqnomy-ano 
. Outsiders are less in doubtj 
members that it will succeed in 
to terms with the change. n ' ] 

II,.- J t! (OfcJWUDflsmW 
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De Chirico: a longing 
for unknown horizons 


A Einstein's pithy, aphoristic 
jBfirijMio'ft of the painter Giorgio 
^iCo, 1888-1978, remains unbeut- 
il but forgotten: 

S lived between Florence and the 
iHtiro and meditates, with a touch 
lopimhauer, between Paracelsus 
lBtrtamont. M 

iambinatibn of traditlbn und mo- 
ftand the abrupt encroachment of 
r tfyday, so abrupt that it cut out 
atiphorical level of comparison, 
%ld, -antiquarian educational level 
nhock bfTect. 

sewere the characteristic feuturcs 
Chirico’s paintings, features that 
rfttfsel them aside from compari- 
rftinie. 

i; metaphysical painting featured 
rite objects in startling perspective 
aa living configuration of longing 
xlinchrity. 

riosposed romantic dissatisfaction 
niity lhto a poetry of latent hor- 


^Iiaaire ' supported de Chirico, 
hsthen bn outsider, in Paris from 
to 1914. He appreciated his dis- 
^breathtaldngly still paintings, 
dlltelro felt they bore out his new 
firestegofy; sarpMsc.Alluie imer 
««# hailed by the surrealists us 
ine enlightenment.” 
i for npthing did they describe 
Utt encounter witfi. the paintings 
Chirico, art ltaUoh who grew up In 
$>bs an, initiation rite, 
by felt H ojibntod^clr eyes for the 
Mil or, as Aragon succinctly put 
5'ot la contradiction qul uppardlt 
feriel." ■ : • 

WfefUsib programmatlcully put 
on a pedestal, and that wa*i 
Hri frhst, referring both 'to his 
jjjjwjd to his rolh as a preeprsor, 

ibd, was how he was portrayed 
Wp photos of the magazine Lu 
Won SiirrtaUste. ‘ 

Surrealists were later to react Just 
Jfjjly 16 ^ Chirlco’i betrayal, as 
wlti'or his' eqrlj/ work. ’ 

art history,' his retuVh 
Unship, beginning Iri ^bniC tn 
SJ.W-l.'W ^ Vatori pf/tstlci 
|® ni tig traditionalist' art wlthlri the 
J, rk of ftd NoVecentd grbUp, led 
fhlL ■ ? xc ®ni»nunlda- 

Chirico, thus declared dead as 
gh waa.a traumatic expedience 
^.fesought compensation by 
classfcal artist and by 
^ hate-fjlied grades pgalnst mo- 

P° in i |n outiin- 
' i ndi, assuror 

SS|J?*R.i9 ait history? 

® x WWtioo, com- 
and I0p-drawr> 

“ I VbiTlcq, provides striking 
- >« - ,he 

-MModtm Art, wfiich by, con- 

Wvt'fi? . painting 

-wdict, the 
ides to upgrade his 


But it is u half- hearted iitlompt thut 
carries little conceptual conviction, and 
for sonic inexplicable rcuson 1935 is ta- 
ken as u turning point. 

The full rooms hung with his nieta- 
physicut puinting arc followed by un 
eclectic and sculcd-down appendix that 
cun hardly be said to succeed in even 
posing the crucial question. 

Historically, the crucial question is 
tliut of the relationship between conti- 
nuity and de Chirico's breuk with his 
past. - 

The Nietzsche quotations listed in the 
cutaioguc and the abundance of facts 
and individually illuminating iconogra- 
phical analyses are not much help ei- 
ther. 

They run a risk of making de Chiri- 
co’s puintings appear nothing but ridd- 
les, unless, that is, one is prepared to 
necept an interpretation that is a hope- 
less mess even in historical terms. 

In this connection light is shed solely 
by Christian Dorouct’s brilliant and 
well-founded work on de Chirico's nco- 
Uaroque gludiulor series. 

This is even though it evidently runs 
counter to other writers by implicitly 
confirming Rubin's view, und Rubin's 
spirited plea for prime importance to be 
attached to dc Chirico's curly work is 
determinedly and convincingly seen in 
the context of modernity. 

Yet (he grudioso scries of portraits tu 
the Munich exhibition shows that dc 
Chirico, while styling himself with 1 in- 
creasing insistence and virtuoso paint- 
ing u tragic seer und thinker and a mo- 
numental figure, retained a vivid capa- 
city ut least us u painter of pathetic ges- 
tures. 

• His love of riddles, here conjured in 
inscriptions, all too often ends In empty 
rhetoric. Where dc Chirico curlier 
allowed what Bre- 
ton called the objet- 
fyfUdme to speak, 
the riddle remuinB 
solely in capital tet- 
ters. In his meta- 
physical - painting 
the ambivalence of 
petrification and li- 
fe, expressing a 
conflict situation 
specific to the era, 
shows how. • the 
painter's < ego has < 
grown alien to him, 
along with the 
world. It features £iJSfc 
Wide and' empty 
squares lined by 
arcades in deep 
shadow and byi 
walls that time and 
again hide what is 
behind them from 
view. On diem mo- 
muhents and (my 
schematic humans, 
toy-Jike train sha- 
pes and clocks con- 
vey the effect of 
hermetic ciphers 
from an inner worid 
projected : outWard- 
ly.'UkchirlailorV 
dummies^ manikins 
and, as it were, 
physidgnomically. ; . 
throttled • mask*, 
they are images of a : • 1 ‘ ■ ' D* cw 


mainly objectivlsed world. The emotio- 
nal overvaluation of distorted objects 
that appear condensed and split up at 
one and the same time, as in a dream, is 
the result of a melancholy view. De 
Chirico, in his own words, was posses- 
sed by a longing for unknown horizons. 

- The melancholy disposition has long 
included a love of geometry, and this 
love is ever-present in de Chirico's 
paintings. 

It is literally embodied in his meta- 
physicul interiors with their unstably in- 
terspersed angles. 

What with irritatingly interspersed 
sticks of sugar candy, plaited confectio- 
nery and geographical maps, they con- 
vert tho studio picture of old into a 
mysterious still life. 

Where pictures of disused factories 
are included, quotation-like, the ana- 
chronistic role of art In an Industrial so- 
ciety is also described. 

Where the gods are dead, art be- 
comes the refuge of metaphysics. 

De Chirico's imagination is fired by 
the seemingly emblematic symbols of 
advertising, unexpectedly rahked along- 
side antique busts' of Apollo to mark a 
break between the ancient world 'and 
the present.' > 

As objects stand still, historic discon- 
tinuity seems to part company with time 
altogether. 

Dc Chirico's longing is for tho lost 
world of ancient art und mythology. It 
keeps alive a painful' recollection -of 
childhood. • 1 

-Ono'is reminded of Freud's psychoa- 
nalytical ' interpretations' of ancient 
myths und Aby Warburg's interpreta- 
tion of antiquity. . , . u : 

: Thb broken topical isation- of antiqui- 
ty,' reminiscent of Arnold 'BOcklin 'and 
Max Klinger, stands iir tension- with the 
everyday world of objects. ■ 1 ■ ■■■■ 

At the time, do Chirico withstood the 
tension, forestalling a backward-look- 
ing romunlic empathy with the past. 

De Chirico ends 'by drawing a con- 
clusion from n conflict that came to -a 
head in the 19th century, being striking- 
ly put by Karl Marx, who iiskcdf " 
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. Da Chirico: self portrait, 1819, 

. , i ■ . (Photos: Calaioiue) 

. ‘(Where is .Vulcan in comparison with 
Robert & . Co.’, .Jupiter in comparison 
with the lightning, conductor and Hep 
mes in comparison with the Crtdit mo- 
biller?.,. . , 

“Is Achilles possible alongside pow- 
der and lead? Would the Iliad be £on- 
ceivable alongside' the printing press 
and printing machinery? • 1 ' • 1 ■ 5 

"Do singing, sagas and the muse not 
necessarily end' with the age of print, 
with the end of essential prerequisites 
of epic pOetfy?" _ , , 

From this. apqohronistic relationship 
noted by Matx, de Chirico develops his 
n^w, poetry,, although lie 'would have 
been unlikely, .(o arrive j at a' s tyle of h(s 
own hacj It not. been for jijs encounter 
with th? Paris avant-garde. t . ' 

.- :i His Chinese puzzle with. perspeClivo 
recreating the spatial illusion of.the Ro* 
naissanoe, only ■ to . dash . It .by abruptly 
combining) ■ several .-.vanishing points, 
would' have been Inconceivable without 

the schooling provided by Cubism... 

'So, as Soby and Rubin Have shown, 
wdiilil hi* decision to dispense with uni- 
form lighting ahd 'corfespbndlng body 
; mbd tiling.’ : • •' ‘ ' ,s ‘' ' ! 

But where the Cubists aliqed jit'^ re- 
fifection dri ipodejs ,of portrayal and 
sought' lo demonstrate the’’ dlfierehce 
between . Tqct arid ’ ilcllbri o f i pajnurig, 
whkt de' Chirico alms at Is a mbde of 
expression.. 

./.The - staggering .irrationality of !. his 
rooms, vanishing. into, the background 
and. . then; suddqnjy, turning, -^ryes jo 
make matter*, mysterious and seam be? 
reft qf location, and gravity. u: , .■» 

• De 1 Chirico’s 1 pictorial World lacks 
stability. S dales firo"broketi and sha- 
dows live lives of their own, like Peter 
ScHlemlhl’s in - Chatnlsso’s Roniantic 
novella: i » ■ ■’ 

i^ven' colours are seen iri Identfca) 

■ A uJkMfll. 


Da Chirico tuijis Jntq a motlf oTpara- 
Jyais.what (he futuriste were, to .sea as 
the quintessence, of a newa est hetLcs, the 
cejfbira.tiqn of speed and technology. 
■•His ! 'locomotives and :ships ’may ga- 
ther steam: but they are also rigidly im- 
mobile. In this perspectivisatioh of anx^ 
fetyde Chirico reflect* the shadow' of 
tho 'First- World* War. > • | ' : ■’ ; 

• , i ■ • .)' ■ Monika SMtiha Uses - 

./! ii " i • ' ■ ‘(Fmnkriirtflr All^emstiiV: ZdiUiig 
• l 1. 1 . -j (fDrDeuUcU*nd,4 Dtdcmbcf 1982) 
-mri i~ -i “ 1 

trii dlWee ,: (fitelogirt /•' : ; ;w*|hi6l* 

1{ ' : ' 1 - ' ,r ' ' ‘ 
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Persistent alcoholism given as reason 
for not legalising soft drugs 
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D rugs such as cannabis and LSD arc 
not quite as popular as they were 
-in the 1970s, a Munich conference has 
been told. 

But socially acceptable addictions, 
such as alcohol caused ss many prob- 
lems as ever. There was, therefore, no 
case' for casing restrictions on soft 
$rugs. 

Christiana F., now a budding pop 
singer, is no longer the 15-year-old co- 
ver girl niost Germans associated with 
heroin addiction a few years ago. 

Her tale, that of a West Berlin addict 
in her eeiriy teens who, unlike many of 
her friends, kicked the habit, was seria- 
lised in Stem magazine. * 

• It' sold well as a book and the 1 film 
version of H 'it Kinder vom Bahnhof 
Zoo (Wo Children of Zoo Station) was 
also seen by many. 

Christiana F.’s name was s household 
word that has now almost been forgot- 
ten. It is just .as well: it will never be 
known how many young people her tale 
must have encouraged to follow in her 
junkie footsteps. . . ■, 

It would be best if magazines which 
claim to feature such stories for educa- 
tional purposes. were to steer clear of, 
say; the glue-sniffers of Berlin or Colo- 
gne. 

■They Would again bo to blame for 
^popularising drug addiction to epide- 
mic proportions. 

' Drugs are an unsolved problem that 
cannot simply be reduced to spectacu- 
lar instances of > institutional failure 
such as lay. behind the dead Frankfurt 
fixer whose tale was recently told on an 
TV current affairs 'programme. ■ ■ i 

The problem cannot be limited to 
drugs generally accepted -as ‘narcotics in 
society today, to hallucinogens such ris 
LSD, cannabis, cocaine and the opiates. 

1 "Branding thim as illegal merely made 
it* easier to -Mike' others less seriously, 
lawyer ’Arthur Krtuzer told the 34th an- 
nual conference of the' German Social 
Pacdlatrical Association in Munich. 

• " AlcOhof WUs ond Such alternative that 
needed to be taken seriously, both be- 
cause its use -was 'a is Widerspread and 
bbcatlse Of 'tHe effect It ‘had on indivi- 
duals and 'society. ' r '- ■ ‘ ■*" - 

Criminal ^activity 'lit Connection ' With 
alco'Kdl 1 Wak.'/he estihiated, 'tnoie wide- 
spread than' crime' in connection 1 With 
AareOtics. 1 ; • '■* ‘ f ,i -’' 

' ' jfedCi'ca^Jbriafiy the distlhctlon ’iii law 
betWbeh cahnabis aha alcohol 'hihde tip 
sense, but, that was not to be taken &ia 

plea' fdr easing ' restrictions' 

nsAVJLv “-w ■ ■■• ' <- ii- irr ■.* 


already havea whole range of 
dijjlculj|es ". /with ; . alcohol' . to deal 

ijharm^Jogist/ Wolfgang 

Forth; T5 e « wes ho p^dd of yet another 



caino, the fashionable drug preferred by 
; the creative upper class. 

A trend has been apparent for th;e 
past three years in the United States 
'too. There has been a slight decline in 

hashish and opiate consumption. 

Heroin consumption has likewise de- 
clined slightly lately In the US. There 
also has been a substantial drop in the 
market for LSD and angel's dust. 

And there is a change in the reasons 
given for drug consumption! US 
youngsters used to Bhare a joint 16 get 
high; now they claim to take drugs to 
boost performance. ■ 1 

There Is a corresponding increase in 
the taking of tablets and pills, a habit 
particularly widerspread among wom- 
en. ■ 

The trend is borne out by 1973, 1976 
and 1980 polls of Bavarian youngsters 
aged 12 to 24. ! 

The Bavarian polls take into account 
the No. I drug, alcohol. An estimated 
8.7 per cent of Bavarian youngsters are 
potential or actual alcoholics. 

In the 198Q poll 11 per cent, of the 
young people questioned said .they had 
taken drugs; in the previous poll their 
number was 12 per cent. 

In all-three polls two out of three ta- 
kers merely tried narcotics out. In this 
category, numbers have declined, whe- 
reas regular users have remained steady 
at between four and five per cent. 

There has been a steady decline in 
both : categories .among 12- to ’^‘year- 
olds. Among 17- to 24-year-olds (he 
number of consumers, in either category 
has stayed at a steady- 18 per cent. 

Young people are definitely older 
than they used. to-be whert they smoke 
their first joint. -In 1980 they were 17 on 
average; in 1976'they were 15. ' *1 . v 
' Among regular users the trend is-even 
more marked. In 1 1976' 46 per cent of ad- 
dicts were 18-20 years Old*andi27 per 
cent2I-24. n • • ; i' ..-:,h 
■ In 198041 per cent were 21-24 yiars 
old and 33 per cent 18-20.1 
' The'dnigmost frequently taken is ha- 
shish, which in; the: Bavarian, polls >iis 
listed alongside LSD, 'mescalin i'and 
other hallucinogens. • < I” > ■r,.V , .dl 
i <i Its J ^popularity i increased from "two 
thlrdsilii 1973 to nearly. three quarters- in 
198041'compared: with ai-dedine in- the 

- i-.-j ri., ‘ h ill v - 


consumption frequency of other narco- 
tics.Tho figures for these were five per 
cent for opiates, tquinly heroin, in 1980, 

. 1 1 per cent for stimulants, four per cent 
for sniffing and an unspecified. but defi- 
nite decline in consumption pf LSD and 
.mescalin. 

Cocaine abuse is on the increase, 
from two per cent in 1973 to four per 
cent in 1980, while in terms of drug 
Consumers as a whole the comparison is 
even more striking. 

Cocaine was. taken by seven per cent 
of youngsters who had tried out narco- 
tics in 1980 and by 13 per cent of regu- 
lar users, the figures for 1973 being 
three and seven per cent. 

Hashish undeniably continues to be 
the drug most people first try, although 
only fivo per cent of people who have 
ever given it a try end up as heroin ad- 
dicts. '■ * 

Yet most of the estimated 30,000 to 
70,000 heroin addicts in the Federal Re- 
public- of Germany began their narco- 
tics careers with hashish, Baid Cologne 

sociologist Karl-Heinz Reuband. 

•’ So there is not an automatic progres- 
sion from .the joint to the> fix, especially 
as. cannabis is not. habit-forming in the 
sense of creating a physical addiction.. 

■ That is more than can be said-for bar- 
biturates, painkillers, heroin and alco- 
hol, and oven among heroin addicts 
there arc cases or people voluntarily 
kicking the habit, as Arthur Kreuzer 
pointed out. 

He f?lt- pacemaker. theories of all 
kinds Were naive. By no means' all juve- 
nile shoplifters went on to become 
fuily-fledgedicriminals. . i j .• ; • , 

Many young people who givo dhigs a 
try give them up because they get noth- 
ing from them. Such expectations and 
disappointments were as much part of a 
drug, career as social ibaokground, Herr 
'Reubandsaid. -. • ; i ■ : . • 

Progress • or -access to drugs could 
only be understood! in. the context of 
young people's ; soolal contacts; , 

- 1 Those who wore sociable and had 
friorids stood ia greater chance of com- 
ing Into ’ contact, with- 1 drugs. But it 
would be (Wrong .simply -to refer to 
yoqng pebple being led astray. - ; 
'Progress was detemiihediby curiosity 
typical .of the yoiing, ;by. the desire to 
gain personal.' experience evert' though 
the risk (of, say, heroin) was well 
known,; . ,:m. . 

.I iThey .also'iwere Mpressedi by and 
lafge bjr the drug Scene* felt emotional 

■■ ’> .i I : l ■ ••f.UiJ'., . U r i . i 


are 


: M "h..® W»' ^.intoxication.? 

Tjie *ug scene hu c^ed.qrf* .|Iti|& in- 
^ationaUtati^qs shqw, Jhisi impres- 
TO out! bv 'a, jnumbVr’pf 

; 1 | 1 I 7 ,,:. J - 

«a5hish consumption. ha “9 declined in 
with, the . 1970s' i n Germany, 
^P^bj^nppj s^d.-.Pfthproin or co 


bottle al6ne, says report 

survey;™ issued' by.irmgard 
(o.a Katwatzki. ,tate,secretary to the ^nn 

; : Bqt the same proportion. of the.popu- 1 ,,fl 1 , " 

lation drink alcohpl eyery .day or almost . 5|pce : 1 978, howpver, the ■ number of 
.every dpyitfj per cent. of. men qi?d-.20 .potential alcpholiia has declined. New 

,DBr cnnl nf ■■ i« inil I ■ nm i’A ... 


■per cent of women) as in. 1973 and 1978. 

•A curious finding:, the highest pro- 
portion of regular drinkers is in villages 
.of; fpwer than. 2,00Q people; , Yet the. ad- 
dicjpn rate js highest ft cities and redu 
ces with the size of the cqmmyi]ity 


14 per cfcnt of men apd.fjvf pe^ cent of 
Jtre.felt to tie potential alcoho- 

. : . 

’’ The ‘highest 1 proportion ; bf regular 
ppntlnuedpn P99®1? , 


ties with what was a peer grot 
were introduced to narcotics by fi 

This was the usual way in whj 
cess to drugs was gained; it detc 
the further progress of young p 60 

Drug taking is behaviour that m 
learnt. To this day it remains, as a 
hygiene expert M. Franke put it u 
pression of social protest. 

It might, Herr Kreuzer said, be ^ 
cursor of psychosocial deviation j 
was not prOblertip,' subjectively' V|| 
that paved the itay 'Into the dreed 
Herr Rertband adtfed. '■ ' • " 

( What made it so attractive was 
five experience of the scene. As 
Kreuzer put it: "The dealer is ftltfi 
a friend, not a murderer." j 

Young people may be less India 
attribute drug taking to personal 
Jems, but these problems ' obj 
exist. •, 

Drugs were taken, H. Solms sal 
to give satisfaction but to avoid d! 
faction. • ' •: ^ 

Outlining a psychoanalytical >ex 
nation of addiction, he said It wds « 
tempt at self-treatment, albeit one 
was doomed to failure, on* ihe py 
the immature personality. . . , 

* The dash between a weak ego; 
with the libido, and a tyranical s 
ego was externalised and transfep 
certain aspects of sodety that wer^ 
tacked as boing authoritarian. . :j 

This was inwardly depie^, and;, 
demands of the superego were 
ted on to the '‘others,” there^) 
ing penalisation ffom Outside.' ; 

• The dddict fought on two flints; 
against himself and againsUheo 
worlds He constantly wavered be 
rebellion and clinging on to others: 

Therapeutic treatment- .' 1 oft 
.must bear this in mind. An addi 
the lurch will seek via drugs the 
‘iial kindliness he felt unable to 
himself for. fear of being. overw 
by his own emotions. : . 

, . Treatment must attempt to,®, 
positive experience i of the drag- 
superfluous by virtue- of., posllivftfl 
tional experience in the therapy gro^ 
i It mu^t entail progress toward, t 
riiy for yourjg people with p$ychle„ 
cits 'resulting fpom, a disturb^ 
child 'interface. 

, Parents must thus in evitably.b* 
dek in the'iherhpy, and this Wm/ 
^'^b^moret^an on^ speaxer atih« 
ference! ' ‘ 

But nothing was said by pan> 
drtig alddlcts, add no reports 
by therapists on' practical cXperiei 
■group' WoVk. J 1 ‘ 1 !j 

Therapeutic treatment ‘if 
rtd lOnger fdlt^ as It was a fcWjttfn 
to W a waste ’of tlmfc.' " • : ‘ 

■'* Psychoidgist ■ LldselOtte Frangosj 
that' 19 of 30' young adaicls 1 ^ 
■fallen foul of the 1 1 gw and been ut 
ai 'Paraberg/a closed ^hospital B 
: ria, had : now broken, with the habit' 
■* D.'LadewIg outlined 'findings^ 
aftercare in Basle, Switzerland: Ha 
addicts reviewed , had .broken .o"' * 
mpnt, but 80 per. cent! of 
lasted the distance, 18 months in^ 
rapeutic community, , either kiw» 
drug habit or managed to run tbeit 

lives.: •■'•i' 1 / . 

. It- was* i he said, > 8 four-stage^P 
. consisting 'of decofttaminatioHi bo 
Jhe habit, rehabilitation and! jf 
The crucial feature .was to glve* dd | 
sense : of self-assurance. Genuine [ 
est must be shown in. the indiv^^ 

, ; The .emphasis by , doctors*, 
gists, .educationalists , *nd 
be on help-not penalisatipn. >.\ 

Elisabeth, flam 

(l .. i ... .(sp<j4«vn«h45 
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[ink armour secret 
!» all but Moscow 






j secret weakness of the Leopard 1 ( 

ik was no secret to the Russians j 
Wore it began coming off tho us- 
§ lines iu 1979. 

Nuuk's armour was faulty because 
jkI makers had decided against 
git through a special strengthen- 
rowss. 

alls of the Leopard II armour was 
nosed on to the Russians. 

9 the story of the affair has come 
$t through the trial of a man 

with spying for the Soviet 
i, Dietrich Manfred Llebert, 47. 
tert is said to have worked for the 
iuu from 1967, but for much of the 
vu what is known in the esplona- 
rie as a sleeper. 

toper is a highly trained spy who 
it inactive until he is needed. He 
loccasional training courses, but is 
ad not to arouse suspicion, He 
il not be on any counter-intelii- 
(files. 

k typical sleeper has two duties: 

Ung to the East Bloc once a year 
father training; and periodically 
i| his transmitter. Liebert's radio 
licked In an asbestos box and bu- 
fcajmafl forest, the court heard, 
tort has. admitted that in 1 972 'he 
his controllers that the Leopard 
hto fall apart even without enemy 

i welding seams tended to come 
iu soon as the going became a bit 
f,he told the Russians, He had got 
{formation from friends employed 
i» steelmaker, Heinrichshdtte, a 
m subsidiary near Bonn, 
h played poker with them regularly 
•local pub and they told him ail 
((he tank. Soon the Russians knew 
tout the type of steel used, its 
tas, tensile strength and the pro- 
Sin methods. 

they were to get examples, also 
tod through the poker-in-the-pub 
Jeu, of the armour used in the Leo- 
III, one of the top products of the 
*n arms industry. 

1971, said the steelworkers, they 
■illen behind in the production of 
“Plating for the Marker and what 
•ton the Leopard I. 
to company would have to pay hea- 

Continued from page 14 

fo is in villages of less than 2,000 
k 

Wes with fa population of over 1.5 

Frau Karwatzkl said, eight per 

people were addicts. This figure 
**d as communities grew smaller, 
'tillages of 2.0QQ to 5,000 people 
iwert, on average, only two and a 
Per cent addicts. • .- ■ 
tiier polls had shown ihat one per 
'Qf secondary school graduates,: 
Ftr cent of students with university 
Pje; qualifications' and five . per 
Pjfunlverslty students took drug*. 
Pfh8 people virtually failed to fi* 
t? official statistics on miiupe of 
Pmes. ; ?. ; 

f | . tf(fp 

} to«e*]‘A»Mfjpr Dumber t«ea> 


vy penalties for lute 
delivery, so they 
agreed among 
themselves to skip 
the "glow 

process” in which 
the plating is hea- 
ted lo 800 deg. C 
and exposed to it 
for 60 hours. This 
adds tensile 

strength. Believing 
that "the Bundes- 
wehr is too stupid 
to notice 

anything," they sandblasted the plating 
aa it was and released it for assembly. 
The incident became known and a lot 
of people were fired, said Licbert, who 
then was a metalworker. 

The Russians then told him to study 
mechanical engineering. Liebert, then 
31, did exactly that, on a German go- 
vernment student allowance. He grad- 
uated, having specialised in material 
testing. 

Everything worked like a charm, and 
when he needed steel samples — alle- 
gedly in connection with his studies — 
his card-playing friends were happy to 
oblige with discarded bits of the latest 
batch of armour plating. 

He buried the samples in pre- 
arranged places where they were picked 
up by Soviet couriers and rushed to 
Moscow. 

The head of personnel at one of the 
Thysscn companies, testifying as a wit- 
ness, explained to the court how Llebert 
was able to obtain the samples: one of 
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Defrocked: the Leopard II tank, 


(Photo: Werck) 


his friends was a material and welding 
seam tester who marked pieces that 
passed the quality test with a chalk 
mark. He was able to pass scrap sam- 
ples on to Liebert. 

The friendship between the two con- 
tinued after Liebert graduated with a 
diploma as a mechanical engineer. 

Now he could no longer say that be 
needed the samples for his studies; so 
lie sold he was working for an engineer- 
ing firm that was developing steel for 
tank armour and was hoping to arrange 
a big deal. 

lie asked his friends to help out with 
steel samples — especially tho new 
HZB 20 and HZB 301 types. This is the 
steel used for the Leopard II’s turrets 
and fronts, the most vulnerable parts of 
a tank. His friends were again happy to 
oblige. 

In retrospect, it seems doubtful whe- 
ther the Soviet spymasters wero well ad- 
vised to activate their sleeper. 


Liebert admitted In court that the 
hectic life of an active spy was rather 
tiring and that he had grown sick of it 
after a few yean. 

Interior Minister Gerhart Baum call- 
ed on foreign agents to turn themselves 
in, promising them more lenient senten- 
ces If they did so. 

Liebert's initial idea was to make 
some money out of his 14-year career as 
a spy by selling his story to a major Il- 
lustrated magazine and a tabloid. But 
neither was prepared to pay the 
DM100,000 he wanted bis memoirs. 

In 1981. he turned himself in to Ger- 
man counter intelligence. The story he 
told them seemed unbelievable at first. 
The officers who interrogated him 
found It hard to grasp that it could be 
so easy to breach the secret of thp_M°- 
pard. II, the Bundeswehr's pride, and 
joy. 

Hasso Ziegler 

(SluttgartBrZeliung,27 November 1982) 


I ndustrialists in the Federal Republic 
have been warned to be on their 
guard against industrial spies from East 
Germany. 

The Chief Federal Prosecutor, Kurt 
Rebmann, told a meeting In Bad DOrk- 
helm that about 20 per cent of East 
Germany's espionage in the Federal Re- 
public Involved commerce. . 

He said that sometimes GDR indus- 
trial buyers demanded detailed Infor- 
mation about production methods. This 
was a common East German ploy. 

Rebmann said that there are between 
1,500 and 2,500 ODR agenfs in the Fe- 
deral Republic. About 50 are caught 
each year by counter-intelligence. 

Their tasks vary. Some collect politi- 
• cal and economlo information — as in 
the case of former Chancellor Willy 
Brandt's personal assistant GOnter 
Guillaume who provided the GDR lea- 
dership with top secret inside informa- 
tion. 

Others collect industrial secrets, and 
save the ODR art estimated DM3Q0m a 
year In research costs. 

Thai recruiting approach for West 
Germans to spy for the ODR Is always 
. the same; they are either accosted dur- 
ing visits to East Germany or are recruit- 
ed through advertisements of seeming’ 

ly Inhoduoua tmmpSnies, : . . 

Secretaries, who are usually rather 
productive sources of Information, are 
approached by mfaile recruiters pretend- 
!. fng to be in loVe with them ■ " 


Beware of East Berlin agents, 
industrialists warned 
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Kurt Rebmann . . . watch the aeereta- 
ry's boyfriend. (Photo: dpa) 

Despite the GDR’s massive spying 
activities in the Federal Republic, Chief 
Federal Prosecutor Rebmann’s main 
concern is still terrorism. 

Though the danger from terrorism 
has lessened since 1977, he'tol^ th* in- 
dustrialists that it would remain aren- 
as long : as certain groupings re* 
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sorted to violence in pursuit of their 
political goals. ' ' 

Independent terrorist groupings were 
increasingly prepared to undermine the 
authority of the judiciary and executive 
branch and thus also undermine de- 
mocracy. 

Rebmann, whose predecessor was 
killed by terrorists In. 1977, said that we 
must learn from the 1920s and 1930s 
and check any development that could 
lead to violence and anarchy. 

He appealed to Western countries to 
cooperate in the search for German ter- 
rorists. He regretted the leek of.coope- 
mtion from some Middle East countries 
where terrorists are provided with ® na- 
ven and training. 

■ Germany must still expect terrorist 
attacks dll people who are considered 
to symbolise socJety.' The revolutionary 
cells were drpwlpi Ihcreaslngly dange- 
rous and the Red .Ajfiny Faction (RAF) 

Will eni®y«l mw " t ’^ O0ntl i er Ufebtr 
(MlfamU* Zritun* Milu. 2 D**mbrtl9S2) 
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routes to tour in Germany 

The German Holiday 
Route - from the 

Alps to the Baltic 


> LUbcck 


I LQnebuiq 


1 Lubeck 

2 Melsungen 

3 Schwabisch Halt 

4 Berchtesgaden 


German roads will get you 
there, and If you plan to see as 
much as you can, why not 
travel the length of the 
country? From the Alpine 
foothills in the south via the 
typical Mittelgeblrge range to 
the plains of the north, you will 
pass through the most varied 
landscapes. And so you 
needn't take pot luck in 
deciding on a route, we 
recommend the German 
Holiday Route from the Alps to 
the Baltic. 

Start in the south with 
Berchtesgaden and its bob 
run. Maybe you have already 
heardtellofLandshut,a 
mediaeval Bavarian town with 
the world's largest brick-and- 
mortar tower. Or of Erbach in 
the Odenwald, with Its castle 
and the Ivory Museum. Or of 
Alsfeld with its half-timbered 
houses, the Harz mountain 
towns or the 1,000-year-old- 
Hanseatic port of LObeck. 

Visit Germany and let the 
Holiday Route be your guide 
-from the Alps to the Baltic. 


